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Art. I—DESPOTIC RUSSIA. 
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Tue Eastern question, and the disputes between England 
and Russia for supremacy in the Cradle of the human race, have 
excited a lively interest in all parts of the world. The impres- 
sions received during a tour through the land of the Czar, and 
into the heart of Central Asia, may therefore not be without 
interest at the present time, when so many eyes are turned 
wistfully to the East, to watch for the first glimmerings of the 
rising sun of prosperity upon lands over which the long, dark 
night of despotism and oppression so long has brooded. 

My studies in Eastern languages and literature at the Col- 
lege de France, and the friendship and influence of the cele- 
brated Stanislas Julien and other Orientalists, had long created 
in my mind an earnest desire to visit Central Asia, and to 
investigate some of the various phases of the different heathen 
forms of worship still held by its semi-barbarous inhabitants. 

I had always believed that, before any civilizing measures 
could be applied, it was necessary to do something more than 
merely to ‘ open a highway through the Desert.” Railways 
and telegraphs undoubtedly possess a vast civilizing power ; 
but besides giving these advantages, I have always felt that it 
was no less necessary to adopt other remedies, to be applied 
to the “mental capacity of the inhabitants, and to understand 
and appreciate their hopes and aspirations. 

I have felt, too, that in no way could this important insight 
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into the mind of a barbarous, or semi-civilized race, be so well . 
obtained as by the study of their religious faith, which, more 
especially in Eastern races, reflects to a great degree the effect 
of circumstances or events of by-gone ages, and which has 
acquired an influence upon the domestic life of the people 
vastly exceeding any similar feeling among the civilized nations 
of the West. 

The chief object of my expedition being to obtain this insight 
into the social condition of the races of Asiatic Russia, I was 
anxious to avail myself of the advice of some of those who had 
preceded me over the same ground. In 1866 I quitted Paris 
for the East, and passed on my way through Forchheim, in 
Bavaria, the residence of Schlagintweit, from whom I hoped to 
receive some useful advice. 

My intention being to continue my journey across the steppes 
and desert of the Caspian Sea as far as Thibet, I was very 
anxious for the advice of this great authority, but my visit 
proved a disappointmeft. The baron discouraged my plan with 
all the means of persuasion at his command. He had already 
taken the journey, with a princely retinue, under the auspices 
of the British Government. Nevertheless, the difficulties and 
dangers he encountered were enormous. Among other sad 
results of the undertaking, he had lost his brother, who had 
been assassinated by a gang of the nomad tribes in these wild 
regions. I was‘therefore not a little discouraged when I com- 
pared my position and ,prospects—those of a poor student— 
with the great advantages which the baron had at his disposal. 
Still, I was resolved to go on; and I reflected that perhaps, 
after all, the nabob character of the baron’s retinue had beep 
less in his favor than he seemed disposed to imagine. I there- 
fore proposed to hurry on to St. Petersburg, and there seek the 
advice of Vassiljew, the greatest authority in the world upon 
these subjects, and the author of many works upon Buddhism 
and the extreme East. — 

When I reached St. Petersburg cholera was raging fiercely 
everywhere, and hundreds of its victims were being conveyed 
away in sacks. With considerable difficulty I succeeded in 
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finding the great savant. He was living in 4 wretched garret, 
smoking a pipe five-feet long. He knew but little French; 
but this, with the little Russian J knew, enabled us to carry on 
a conversation. We were so absorbed in the discussion of a 
subject so interesting to us both, that it was not until one 
o'clock in the morning that I rose to depart. We talked 
during this time of Buddhism, and how Nihilism is, has been, 
and must long he, the great stumbling-block to the solution of 
the doubt by which it is surrounded. * 

Writers like Max Miiller, Stanislas Julien, Weber, Lassen 
and Benfey, though they have drunk deeply at the source of 
Buddhistical lore, have not sufficient knowledge to allow their 
reading the heathen scriptures in the original languages, viz., 
Sanscrit, Pali, and the most ancient translations, such as 
Chinese, Manchu, Mongolian, Thibetan, and others; that is to 
say, they are not able to read them as a whole, for they must 
still use grammars and dictionaries, which prevent their reading 
more than five or six volumes in a life-time, whereas the Kand- 
jour alone is composed of a hundred and eight volumes in folio, 
of direct inspiration of the first order, and the Zandjour of two 
hundred and twenty-five volumes, which no living man of the 
Caucasian race has ever read, except Vassiljew. At the 
library this great man showed me the three hundred and 
thirty-three volumes as the Government had bought them ; this, 
and the one in London, being the only complete collections 
known outside of Asia. 

As I had then read but the five volumes of the three hundred 
and thirty-three, which have been translated into European 
languages, my knowledge of Buddhism was but slight compared 
with this man’s, and yet he, who has read all the scriptures in 
the original, is full of doubt as to the meaning of the life here- 
after as laid down by Buddhists. Let us look at his and other 
men’s views of this- bewildering subject. 

Nihilism, with Max Miiller, is the extinction of many things, 
of selfishness, desire, and sin, without going so far as the 
extinction of consciousness and even existence. According to 
Weber, it is transmigration in proportion to merit, until 
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Buddhaship is attained; according to Stanislas Julien, ab- 
sorption in the First Cause, if not entire extinction of eon- 
sciousness; and according to Vassiljew—the only one, per- 
haps, who, from his knowledge and life among the adepts, 
was able to form an opinion—a future existence of individual 
consciousness. In forming his opinion upon this great subject, 
the cries of Voltaire, Spinoza, and our compatriot, Thomas 
Paine, had no influence upon him; he knew éhat it was only 
ignorance of their lives which caused men to deem these 
heathen Atheists. He knew that the asceticism of their lives, 
and the unexampled privation and sufferings they endured were 
compatible only with belief in a divinity. Men say that it is a 
shocking thing that certain Buddhists eat the flesh of beasts 
that die naturally; but is not this an illustration of that 
benevolence,® which extends even to insects, and does it not 
show that there is in them something widely different from 
Atheism? Does not all this tend to prove that their ideas, 
with regard.to futurity, are similar to those of Christians, 
except that with us the reward is too often striven for from 
motives of self-interest, while with them as a duty and in self- 
sacrifice ? 

It was with great regret that I left this wonderful man ; but 
I found it necessary to start at once for Nijni-Novgorod. Even 
at this early stage in my journey I felt convinced of the fact 
that climate plays a great part in the moulding of men, and 
this struck me with greater force, returning, as I had done, 
from a recent visit to Southern Italy and Sicily. There all is 
soft and harmonious ; here all is rough and discordant. These 
contrasts may be traced, not only in nature, in the gloomy sky, 
and in the shrill voices and rough manners of the people, but 
in their art, which is a reflex of these jarring influences. 

From St. Petersburg to Moscow the journey is some twenty 
hours, and would have been wearisome enough but for an 
amusing fellow-traveler, whose eccentric bearing and inex- 
haustible animal spirits made the hours pass rapidly and 
amusingly. He was a priest of the Greek Church, and first 
attracted my attention by the countless number of times he got 
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off the carriage to prime himself with “ wadky”—the Russian 
whisky. After a while, owing no doubt to his frequent pota- 
tions, he addressed me in Russian; but finding that we did not 
make much progress in that language, we took refuge in Latin, 
which, owing to the wide difference in our pronunciation, we 
were obliged to write down, before anything like a means of 
communication could be set in train. I saw that to be friends 
with the priest meant getting out at each station, followed by a 
regaling of ourselves with wadky, and as I was not accustomed 
to this form of refreshment, I soon found it necessary to stipu- 
late for tea and quass—a sort of cider made of fermented 
apples. These are the three national drinks of Russia: wadky, 
tea and quass. Tea, or as they call it, ‘‘ Tchai,” is the univer- 
sal beverage. It is amusing in a restaurant after dinner to 
watch the Russians imbibing it, with a lump of sugar in their 
mouths and a good supply of hot water at their side, which they 
continue to add to the leaves until the color of the tea has 
almost disappeared. Notwithstanding this love for tea, a pas- 
sion for drink is one of the most prominent characteristics of 
the Russian, without distinction of rank or sex. As night 
appeared I grew tired, but my companion would not let me 
rest, for the wadky that had risen to his head was fast being 
distilled into a spirit of volubility not to be described. He 
asked me what was my nationality, and when I told him I was 
an American, it was amusing to see the expression that came 
over his face as he said, ‘ But you are neither black nor red!” 
I turned the conversation as soon as I could to the subject of 
his own country, for being in this talkative mood, I knew he 
might afford me a good deal of information, and especially upon 
his church. 

To a question I put to him, namely, Why there are no seats 
in Greek churches? he answered, that it was because before the 
Czar all men stood, and therefore it was held right to stand be- 
fore God—the Czar of the universe. I then asked him why the 
Russian form of worship had deviated from the form adopted im- 
mediately after the schism of the Greek from the Catholic 
Church. At this his eyes flashed with a sort of half fear, half 
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rage. He said, “It was by the will of the Czar, who owns 
no superior, and considers the patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Antioch as his vassals.” In conclusion I asked him, if it were 
permitted by the church to drink so many wadkys; and 
whether I had not asked too much concerning his church. His 
answer was characteristic, “ Nitchevo”— What ts the odds? In 
all my experiences in Russia I found this expression universal ; 
it is an excuse for and mitigation of all things objectionable—a 
loop-hole made for all things not en rdgle. 

At last this long journey came to an end, and the great 
capital of the Ivans gradually came into sight. Here every- 
thing looked Russian; and the thousand gaudy churches on all 
sides showed it to be the centre of ecclesiastical power. Now I 
felt myself out of Europe—for St. Petersburg is but a little 
Paris, and what there is strictly Russian is overshadowed by 
foreign influences. When walking past the Kremlin, I nar- 
rowly escaped being bayoneted by the sentinel stationed at 
one of the gates for not raising my hat, according to custom, in 
passing under the “ Porta Sacra”—the “ Porta Triumphalis ”’ of 
Moscow. My friend the priest would doubtless have explained 
to me that the salute demanded was ‘‘ worship”—a favorite 
expression of his—in consequence of the veneration with which 
this gateway was regarded. The religious service of the 
churches of. Moscow differs but slightly from the Roman Catho- 
lic, except that a touch of oriental savagery is here observable 
—especially in the deep mumbling of the service by the priests, 
which is recited in Russian. Now I am not of a nervous tem- 
perament, yet I confess to an undefined feeling of uneasiness in 
finding myself the object of particular attention by a number of 
mysterious-looking individuals, who seemed determined not to 
lose sight of me, for at every turn during my wanderings in the 
city I was perpetually haunted by some of them. After a time 
I entered a restaurant, where my mysterious followers were not 
long in joining mé. They entered into conversation, and sub- 
jected me to a cross-examination, which was by no means enter- 
taining. It seemed, afterwards, that they had been seized with 
suspicions that I might be in a plot against the Czar, who was 
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then in the city. They had believed me to be a Pole in dis- 
guise; but finding their mistake, they insisted upon making 
amends by ordering a sumptuous and costly supper, of which 
they made me the henored guest. 

Their suspicion of me is but one of a thousand instances of a 
hateful system of espionage, penetrating every rank of society, 
and carried into all parts of the world by delegates of the 
Government, Thus in Paris there is a certain Princess, who is 
one of the most notorious Russian spies extant; nor are they 
less to be met with in London, Rome, and other great centres 
of Europe. The Government places large sums at their dis- 
posal, upon which they draw at will. They give the most 
brilliant receptions, entertain the highest persqnages of the 
state, turn conversation upon politics, and note all that is said. 
Again and again have the most wary statesmen been uncon- 
scious victims of their curiosity, and had all their conversations 
transmitted word for word to the Emperor. This I can vouch 
for from personal knowledge of some of them. During my stay 
in Russia, ample opportunity was afforded me of seeing 
Russian life, which even now is so little known, and so often 
misrepresented, in spite of the extent of the conquests of Russia, 
and the enormous influence she must one day exercise upon 
the destinies of the world. 

Enlightenment, which can only be developed by time, and by 
the abolition of institutions which tend to retard its progress, 
forms the first element of civilization. Even when the good 
seeds are sown, years are still-necessary before the fruit can be 
gathered. The moral and political education of a people is not 
achieved in a single generation. Russia works changes ; but, 
unhappily, these are for the worse. The educated portion of 
the population form, unfortunately, but a small fraction of 
Russian society. Splendid linguists, and endowed with great 
natural intelligence, they are as competent for the discussion of 
politics, or the appreciation of art, as the educated classes of 
‘other nations ; but the bulk of the people remains sunk in the 
deepest ignorance, few among them being able to read or write. 

And what have they to hope from a Government, whose aim 
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is to check the spirit of inquiry among its subjects? Perhaps 
no country in the world can furnish such a variety of subjects 
for reflection as the vast and ever-growing dominion of Russia. 
This Empire—the most extensive that has ever yet existed—is 
composed of over a hundred different peoples, the greater part 
of whom possess neither the same language, religion, nor cus- 
toms. It presents an immense picture, upon which the 
philosopher may set himself to observe all the gradations of 
human nature, all the shades that demarcate the savage from 
the civilized qualities of men. Nothing perhaps is more 
striking in Russian society than the absence of that national 
individuality observable in other nations. There, one meets 
with men who might be taken for representatives of the typical 
German, or it may be of English or French. There is not that 
settled stamp that race leaves upon the other children of men. 
We all know that everywhere women are of a higher moral 
character than men, and this is particularly the case in Russia. 
They- are endowed with greater sweetness of character and 
sensibility ; and the severity of opinion, of customs and of laws 
are powerful motives for holding themselves beyond the reach 
of the allurements of vice. Banished from the society of men, 
the Russian ladies have not the smallest influence in society, 
nor authority in their household. Among the people they are 
treated with a despotism in keeping with Russian ideas, but of 
which our state of society can give us no conception. Their 
time is spent mostly in the cultivation of their minds, and they 
especially devote themselves to the study of music and singing, 
in which arts they attain to a perfection quite remarkable. 
But Russian salon life has been so much written about—ren- 
dered so familiar by Theophile Gautier and Alexandre Dumas 
—that it is hardly worth our while to dwell upon it long, and 
we will hasten on that we may take a glance at the state of the 
poorer classes. : 

Never was there, perhaps, a more wonderful compound of 
ignorance, uncleanliness, inebriety, and genuine hospitality 
than is to be found in the Russian peasant. His house, or 
rather his hut, is shaped like a triangle with a prolonged base. 
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It is generally built of logs of pine, placed one upon another, 
the interstices being filled up with pieces of moss. It rarely 
boasts more than one or two windows, and these are often 
patched up with tale instead of glass. A piece of felt serves 
for a bed, but oftener the hearth is a substitute for this luxury. 
Lights are rarely used, for they retire and rise with the birds. 
When, however, they possess one, it is what they call a 
Loutchina, or pine-torch, placed upon a tripod, and attached to 
an iron pike. 

If you told them these lights were dangerous, their answer 
would be the characteristic “ Nitchevo,” “that which is to 
happen, will happen.” Their food is simple; cabbage and 
vinegar may be said to be their staple dish. In the summer 
their dress is composed of light linen stuffs, in winter of a thick 
and coarse cloth. Their shoes they make of the bark of wood, 
which they weave in.the same way as we weave our willow- 
baskets. These shoes are one of the causes of their weak con- 
stitntion, for they are as a rule very damp. Perhaps nowhere 
in Europe is there a people so ill-made, with such weak chests, 
and sickly complexions, as the Russian peasants, The reason 
is obvious. In winter they sit stifled in their huts with their 
great stoves, and then suddenly leave it for the biting cold 
without. Their ruling vice is drink, in which they indulge on 
every available oppqrtunity. If they are in good humor and 
happy, they drink to increase their joy; if they are dull or 
downcast, they drink for consoiation. If they have received a 
knouting, they deem themselves in the uttermost depths of 
misery if they cannot drown their sorrow in the cup. Another 
pleasure and consolation to the Russian is the indulgence of 
sleep. In this they evince all the facility of the quadruped. 
With them, as soon as action ceases, sleep begins; the coach- 
man rocks himself upon his seat; the lackey dozes upright 
behind the carriage as soon as it has stopped. In the houses of 
the great you may see these “ gentlemen’s gentlemen ” listlessly 
extending their limbs upon the benches of the hall and snoring 
to their heart’s content. The national dance is the favorite 
amusement of the country people, and a very singular one it is 
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—half-way between a pantomime and a wild dance, footed to the 
discordant strains of the Bala leuka, the spectators accompany- 
ing the instrument by singing and whistling. The concert is 
altogether as strange as it is noisy. 

After two days’ sojourn in Moscow, I left for Nijni-Novgo- 
rod by rail along the Volga, and in twelve hours reached it, to 
find the great Yaarmark (or annual fair) at its zenith. My 
first impression of this town was its striking resemblance to 
Omaha, being situated as it is upon a river wonderfully resem- 
bling the Missouri. My first step was to make my way through 
a motley crowd of Ostiaks, Tchouvashes, Tartars, Bokhars, 
Turkomans, Mongols, Afghans, Armenians, Persians, Hindoos, 
and a great many others, to the summit of the height, upon 
which stands the tower of Moravieff. The view from this point 
is strikingly picturesque—the great plain, with its mass of 
colored houses, theatres and churches, surmounted by the glit- 
tering dome of the cathedral, and with the bright waters of the 
Oka and mother Volga stretching away beyond, and the endless 
wharves, with their innumerable treasures brought from every 
corner of the East. The hubbub below me was deafening ; 
hundreds of boats from all parts of the White and Caspian seas 
crowding the Volga and Oka, laden with furs, Siberian iron, and 
all kinds of wood and cotton from Persia. Perhaps the most 
important quarter of the town is that in which are to be found 
the felt-covered caravansaries full of camels laden with the pro- 
ducts of Asia. Here the structure of the houses is oriental, 
and produces a quaint effect. The streets of Nijni-Novgorod 
are very dusty, and the way difficult to find. Its population 
ordinarily is about 12,000; at the time of which I am speak- 
ing, owing to the influx of foreigners, it had swelled to 200,000. 
On descending to the town, I did what I should have done first, 
looked out for quarters for the night. There were plenty of 
lodging-houses, with sign-boards printed in a dozen languages, 
and kept chiefly by Jews; but I soon found that it was impos- 
sible to obtain a room, or even a bed, though I wandered 
through most of the streets in the vain hope of finding one. 
The universal reply I got was, that if I wanted a bed I should 
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have brought it with me; and I found that the greatest com- 
fort I could hope for must be a sort of shed, in which I should 
have at least fifty companions of all nationalities. At last I 
settled to put up at one of these; and a strange gathering it 
was, some with their mattresses, and others with their coats for 
pillows. But it would seem that, notwithstanding the discom- 
fort of this place, I had not fared badly, for a German told me 
that I had reason to congratulate myself, considering how late 
I had arrived. Opposite to us were rooms, where they offered 
the advantage of sacks filled with straw, whereon was a general 
coverlet, perforated for the heads of the sleepers, ten to fifteen 
in number. There was, however, one drawback in the fact that 
the coverlet was put down at one o’clock at night, so that those 
coming in later were forced to sleep elsewhere. It was a pro- 
tection against mosquitoes rather than against cold. Reader, 
if it should be your lot to find yourself under one of these, it is 
as well to leap out from under them as the bell rings, for, fail- 
ing this, you run no small risk of suspension, no trifling number 
of the sleepers falling victims to their drowsiness as the coverlet 
is raised. The cholera was terrible, therefore 1 did not stay 
long in the town. There is no cause for wonder that so many 
die off every year as they do, when one considers the sort of 
diet they indulge in ; for men are seen devouring quantities of 
great melons and cucumbers, and drinking upon these long 
draughts of the coldest water. 

I took the first steamer I could get going down the Volga. 
Notwithstanding their reckless dissipation and abandonment to 
gluttony, these people had still a feeling left for pocket-picking, 
as I found to my cost, for on reaching the boat my passport 
was gone. This accident was productive of subsequent annoy- 
ance. After about ten hours’ steaming, we arrived at a settle- 
ment of the Modwins. This tribe still continues to practice 
Fetichism, as did their ancestors two’ thousand years ago. 
They are the remnant of a race rapidly disappearing. Unfor- 
tunately I had but little time to study their ways, for the boat 
stayed only long enough to take in wood. Some ten hours 
more brought us to the settlement of the Tcherimissi and 
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Tchauwasses, also the remains of races fast becoming extinct, 
but different in their eccentric dresses and modes of heathen 
worship, mostly deifying the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. These three races have little, if any, affinity to the 
Russians. The Modwins are remarkable for their extraordi- 
nary aptitude for languages, and hold communication with their 
neighbors, the Tschouvases and the Tartars, in their respective 
tongues. Perhaps the most striking’peculiarity of these people 
is the head-gear of the women ; this is a kind of helmet made 
of coins strung together, and descending as low as their eye- 
brows. Unlike many of the tribes of this district, they are 
extremely industrious. The Tcheremes are pure Fins, and 
divided into two families, namely, the Wood Tcheremes and the 
Hill Tcheremes. The Wood Tcheremes are far the more bar- 
barous of the two. Their chief occupations are hunting and 
the keeping of bees; but their laziness, which is proverbial, is 
such that they only visit the field when necessity obliges them, 
and in the winter they leave their bees to die. They are con- 
summate drunkards; and if invited to the house of a friend, 
they can never be induced to leave it till the last cup of liquor 
is drained. Added to these qualities, they are miserly in the 
extreme, atid hide their treasure in the earth. The Hill 
Tcheremes are different from them in many respects. They 
are industrious and clean, and among them are to be found 
many converts to the Christian faith, whilst their lazy brethren 
are, without exception, pagans. The women wear a light 
kaftan, and around their limbs and feet are bound pieces of 
felt, whilst coins strung to their ears serve for ear-rings. The 
Tschouvashes are not less remarkable for their love of 
drink than their neighbors the Wood Tcheremes, and they 
more particularly indulge this passion over the grave of some 
ancestor or friend. They are also greatly given to horse-steal- 
ing. These people are .the victims of a curious superstition, 
namely, not te mow their grass till Elias’ day, the first of 
August, lest, in his wrath, Elias should cause hail to destroy 
their crops ; so that by the time they cut it, it is usually spoilt. 
And thus it is with their corn, which is said to be superior to 
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Russian ; it also is left standing till the first of August, and is 
in consequence worthless. They are said to be the most 
passionate people in the world; and there are many cases of 
their having hanged themselves at the door of their enemy, in 
the full belief that this will bring upon him and his kinsmen 
what they call Sakhaya bada, or the curse of utter doom. 
This, in some measure, reminds us of a similar practice among 
the Japanese. The chief characteristic of the women’s dress is 
that they ornament their necks with a mass of coins; the 
married ones wear caps, but the young girls let their coarse, 
black hair fall down on each side of their face, which gives them 
@ most savage appearance. 

On the third day after my departure from Moscow, I found 
myself in the centre of Tartary—at Kassan—and here at last 
I got a bed, but it was only a bench and a coverlet, for in these 
wild districts the landlords are not prepared with beds, it being 
the custom, as of old, for travelers to take their own with 
them. However, bed or not, it was the nearest approach to 
one with which I was provided for the next two months, 

Kasan, or “ Little Moscow,” as the Russians call it, is built 
upon inclining ground, about five miles from the river. It 
presents a pleasing picture as you approach it, and among its 
buildings the most noticeable is its white-walled Kremlin. . The 
majority of the inhabitants are Tartars, and lend to the town a 
picturesqueness that Moscow cannot boast. One thing is 
certain about Kasan, and that is that Russian bureacracy and 
ignorant functionaries abound there; this I soon discovered in 
trying to obtain a new passport, but had the greatest difficulty 
in getting my papers. They wanted to send me back to 
Moscow to the American Consul. It is surprising, considering 
the number of consuls we possess in all the little towns of 
Switzerland and elsewhere, that there should be none in this 
capital of a hundred thousand inhabitants. Outside of the 
town I came upon a pitiable sight,—hundreds of men, dressed 
in coarse hemp-cloth, working upon a road, under the surveil- 
lance of a number of ruffianly Cossacks, who treated, these pale, 
haggard wretches with a brutality disgusting to witness. These 
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were Polish convicts destined for Siberia, a country “ from 
whose bourne no traveler returns.” 

There were three lines of boats to Astrakhan—one English 
and two Russian. Being here to study Russian life, I selected 
one of the latter, and did not afterwards regret it, for the 
captain during the cruise proved an agreeable companion and a 
useful friend. He spoke French, German, and English. He 
had traveled a great deal in America, and spoke much of our 
rivers, nearly all of which he seemed to know intimately. He 
told me that he had never yet met an American in these parts. 
Delighted to meet one now, he made me share his cabin, and 
initiated me into the mysteries of the Russian cwisine. Onone 
side of the boat my attention was attracted to about fifteen or 
twenty ladies and gentlemen and children, whom I presently 
approached and addressed in French. I gathered from our 
conversation that they had mixed in the best society of Paris 
and Germany, and found them to be people of considerable 
culture. When they found me to be American, they wished to 
give me an account of their history. It seemed that whilst in 
Russia they had been followed and spied, had been seized in 
Moscow, and were now on their way to-exile in Siberia. Their 
story was heart-rending. A terrible fate indeed awaited these 
delicate women and children—a life-long separation from all 
their friends and every sign of civilization—a punishment 
worse than death. Though the captain cautioned me not to 
show any sympathy with them, lest the authorities should 
revenge themselves upon me, I found it difficult to suppress my 
feelings, when contrasting in my mind the horrors of their 
future life with the pleasures they were leaving behind them in 
Europe. Accustomed to all the luxury and ease that a refined 
civilization can supply, they would now suffer privation and 
rough usage, with the demon Cossacks lashing them the more 
they complained. Upon their arrival in Siberia they would be 
stripped of their jewels and dresses, forced to put on coarse 
sack-cloth, and labor at the mines. They were presently taken 
off by a boat to Perm, and with tears in their eyes they 
exclaimed, “ Do Niezobaczneia !’’ which means, “ Never to 
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meet again!’’—a despairing epithet of farewell, which has 
strangely grown out of the many life-long separations of the 
Poles from*their friends, and which exists in no other language. 

This speaks volumes for the trials of Poland. Our separa- 
tion was rendered still more painful as the boat moved away; 
arid for some time we could see their handkerchiefs waving this 
sad adieu till lost to sight in the far hazy distance. The 
wholesale crimes annually perpetrated by Russia in Siberia are 
a burning shame to civilization, And it is not a less disgrace 
to the neighboring powers that they look on and permit such 
cruelty to be continually committed. Is it not an appalling 
fact that thousands of Poles are yearly sent to the mines of 
Siberia, martyrs to their patriotism; and that in spite of this 
wholesale cruelty, other nations continue to extend their friend- 
ship to the Muscovite despot ? ' 

Is it due to indifference, or to ignorance of the tragedies that 
are daily taking place, that no one steps forward to wrest these 
victims from the gripe of the Russian bear? It is not due to 
ignorance. The cry has rung through a century of time. We 
know that in its uttermost desolation dishonored Europe looked 
calmly on. The Polish question is an uninterrupted record of 
executions, committed with brute atrocities too revolting to 
contemplate, but meriting record, in the hope, hitherto vain, 
that some just and Christian nation will soon awaken to that 
love of liberty which forbids brave men to look quietly on and 
see the weak oppressed. The Pole, and now the Mussulman, 
in expressing a love for their country, risk the dreaded march 
across the desert, under the fearful lash of the pitiless Cossack, 
an infliction often repeated, of which we can form no concep- 
tion, and from which the fainting exile revives but to endure it ° 
again. From these cruel sufferings neither age nor sex are 
exempt. Tender feet are shackled with iron, and the sole 
prospects on this side the grave of those who survive are im- 
prisonment for life and hard labor which awaits them in Siberia. 
Bishops are condemned for speaking in favor of the martyrs. 

The Comte Starvinski for not agreeing with the steps taken 
by the Government, and for having resigned, is sent at once to 
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execution. This is what Moravieff, who condemned him, ex- 
pressed upon the subject: “I know he is innocent ; but it will 
be a good reply to the propositions of Europe, and have a 
salutary effect upon Poland.” Besides the thousands of 
Poles that have suffered exile and death for their patriotism, 
not a less number have fallen a prey to these despots for the 
innocent gct of putting on mourning for their kinsmen or 
friends in martyrdom. But lamentable and unjust as is their 
condition and the sufferings they have gone through, there is 
still a consolation left to the free-born that this blood has been 
spilt in the cause of liberty, and must promote it, as that of the 
martyrs of the first centuries promoted Christianity. It is 
doubly deplorable that Poland should be thus abandoned, when 
we remember how much we owe to Poland for the check put by 
her upon the advance of the Mussulmans in the 16th century, 
failing which, civilization must have fallen back by centuries. 
Soon after the departure of these poor exiles, in a conversa- 
tion I had with the captain, he explained to me that it was 
futile to attempt to assist them, that in fact any such attempt 
might bring even more misery upon their heads, and end in my 
sharing their exile. On my mentioning the name of a Russian 
I had known a year or two back in Paris, who had often 
spoken to me of his father’s possessions in Tartary, and had 
always expressed a desire to see me, if chance should ever 
bring me so far, the captain said he knew him, and strongly 
advised me to pay him a visit. He added that it was an 
excellent opportunity of seeing the system of serfdom, this man 
being one of the greatest serf-lords of Russia, and by far the 
greatest of this part of Tartary. I must confess to a dread of 
this visit, the property of my friend being 40 versts, or about 
30 English miles, inland, and there being no station for boats. 
But this difficulty was soon got over, for the captain offered to 
stop his boat and land me, and said as regards my return- 
journey there would be no difficulty in obtaining a steamer if I 
looked out and hoisted a flag. So I took leave of the captain. 
When ashore, I found myself in the midst of a crowd of 
sturdy Tartars, who at once surrounded me, all gaping with 
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wonder. After duly satisfying their curiosity, they began to 
interrogate me in Tartar, but not a syllable of what they said 
was intelligible to me. At last, however, upon repeating the 
name of my friend several times, and pointing to a horse and 
wagon, they understood that it was not my design to remain 
among them. One of them raising his three fingers to signify 
that I wanted a trotka, that is a cart without seats with three 
horses abreast, they got one ready, and we started on our 
journey. The Tartar coachman seated upon one of the horses, 
and brandishing a whip about three yards long over their 
heads, we flew along over rock and stones and morass at a 
sustained speed that I have never before or since experienced ; 
and as I recall the awful-shaking I got, 1 hope it may never be 
my lot to have that experience again. During the whole of 
this drive the Tartar kept up a shrill cry to urge on our horses. 
At last, after a ride of 30 English miles through a marshy 
country, we arrived at the mansion of the serf-lord, and were 
greeted by the loud barking of the famous serf-dogs. Very 
striking is the wretched form of hospitality of these serf-lords. 
My friend having gone some considerable distance wolf-hunting, 
I was received by his father and sister. My lodging for the 
night was an ill-furnished room, with a hard bench and coverlet 
for a bed. My host proposed sending for his son, but being 
very anxious to continue my journey without further delay, I 
did not allow him to take this step. The greater part of the 
following day I spent in going over the property and seeing 
the serf-farm. Not very far from the house—a great, bleak 
building—was a small village, composed of about three hundred 
huts, of the poor serfs. These habitations are built of wood 
and mud. Some of these contain an oven for the baking of 
bread, and which at night-time they turn into a bed. In our 
walk we came repeatedly upon images, placed at every turning, 
to represent their different saints. These are held in the 
greatest veneration; a serf never passes one without uncover- 
ing his head and worshiping it. 

The history.of slavery may be told in a few words. It had 
its <= in the first instance in a want of fraternity among 
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men. If they had but considered their common interests, they 
would have formed but one family; the strong would have 
helped the weak, and all would have suffered but the ordinary 
inconveniences and accidents of life. But the selfishness of 
men caused the strong to withdraw themselves from the weak, 
and use their strength to the detriment of their \ weaker 
brethren. The primitive condition of slaves was voluntary 
service, and their duties were not more onerous than those of 
their masters. Each lived in the same house, was engaged 
upon the same work, and fed at the same table. This was in 
the days of the patriarchs, and may be called the golden age of 
slavery. When the intelligence of men had reached a certain 
point, the early arts took root; and as they added to their 
pleasures of life, they augmented proportionately its wants. 
This progress in civilization in increasing the enjoyments of 
the master brought pain and privation to the slave. Thus the 
relations between them grew daily more distant, and the slave 
before long came to be treated with harshness, and to be 
regarded as a degraded being. 

Having. taken leave of the serf-lord and his daughter, I 
returned with a Tartar driver by the same road, and in the 
same fashion as I had come. On arriving at the Tartar settle- 
ment on the bank of the Volga, we found no boat in sight, and 
there did not seem any prospect of one passing for some hours 
to come. Whilst mixing among the crowd of settlers assembled 
there, the driver disappeared. He had no doubt returned to 
his master’s house, not caring to remain two or three hours 
until the boat’s arrival. This caused me considerable per- 
plexity, for as he understood a little Russian, I would have 
been very glad of his services as an interpreter. As it was, I 
had to content myself while waiting for the boat in studying 
the physiognomies and costumes of the different types of people 
by whom I was surrounded. At length some men made signs 
for me to get into a boat, and we pushed off from the shore. I 
cannot say why, whether from the confidential manner in which 
these ruffians talked together, or whether merely from the lone- 
liness of my position, but I began to suspect that a conspiracy 
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bad been formed against me to prevent my reaching the boat, 
and that ultimate designs had been conceived against my purse. 
This presentiment was not long in being confirmed, for pre- 
sently seeing a column of smoke rising in the far distance, 
which indicated the approach of the steamer, they began to row 
off in the opposite direction, regardless of the signs I made to 
them to stop. 

The danger of my positioh rushed upon me in a moment. I 
was alone among semi-savages, who for less money than I pos- 
sessed would have shed the blood of their own kin. Evening 
was fast approaching, for in those flat countries the sun sinks 
in a moment below the horizon, leaving the landscape wrapped 
in Egyptian darkness. I stood up in the boat and could see 
the steamer plying along at a steady pace, and I knew it must 
pass the spot we were just leaving before very long. Not a 
moment was to be lost. The boatmen seeing my movement and 
guessing my intentions, quickened their speed, and the boat 
was shooting in the direction of a cove within sight, which, if 
reached before the steamer was hailed, my fate would be sealed. 
I set up a shout that rang again and again across the water. 
The Tartars moved uneasily in their boat. Then they made 
signs for money, and pointed in the direction of the steamer. 
I threw them some roubles, but they at once clamored for 
more. 

Meantime the steamer swept by, and it was evident that no 
one on board had heard me. A shout yet louder and more 
desperate than the first startled the silence of that dreary 
waste, broken only by the strokes from my rapidly retreating 
boat, and the ruffianly boatmen triumphing at my discomfiture, 
began to chuckle and chatter among themselves. For a 
moment I thought myself lost. Then it was evident to me 
that the steamer was slackening its pace, for the plashing of its 
wheels seemed slower. Yes; it had stopped, and they were 
backing towards.us. The boatmen seeing that they had lost, at 
once made a virtue of necessity, and rowed alongside. The 
throwing down of a rope was the work of a moment, and in a 
few seconds I was safe on board. Upon telling the captain of 
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this adventure, he said these men were the most lawless 
creatures conceivable, and that though an officer he would be 
afraid to be left among them alone. 

The steamer took me as far as Samara, a place where the 
Tartar aristocracy assemble for the “ Koumis Cure,” and then 
to Saratoff, where I fell in with my old friend, the captain of the 
first steamer. ._The scenery along the Volga—which is two 
miles wide just here—is extremely beautiful; the pretty wooded 
bays, and the long range of the Tigoules-hills have a softness 
almost surprising, in a region so full of savage and weird asso- 
ciations. Saratoff is a large, prosperous city, famous for its 
corn-market, which gathers in the best wheat of all the neigh- 
borhood. In the vicinity of this place there is quite a group of 
German colonies, with the familiar names of Schaffhausén, 
Glaris, Zurich, Catherinstadt, and at one of these, after my 
long estrangement from a comfortable bed and a good meal, I 
was able to make up for the penance of Quass, Wadky, Tchai, 
and other unpalatable things, by a due indulgence in German 
sauerkraut and wurst. Curiously enough, I found the 
“ Jugendfreund,” edited by the late Rev. S. K. Brobst, of 
Allentown, circulating here among the Moravian brothers, who 
are as good and zealous as their coreligionists in Pennsylvania. 
They told me that they first settled in these parts as far back 
as the reign of Catherine II.; but since that period their pros- 
perity seems to have declined, for the long and frequently 
recurring droughts so greatly deteriorated their lands, that 
they have been more than once visited by famine. The 
Moravian Brethren were ‘most hospitable and friendly, and I 
mech regretted not having enough time to remain longer with 
them. 

I did not less regret being prevented from visiting Prince 
Tumen, as they advised me to do. He is a powerful Kalmuck 
chief, and a man of great. culture, who lives in Oriental splendor 
in this neighborhood, and is greatly looked up to by all the 
Kalmucks. On my way to Astrakhan I saw his palace from 
the river, surrounded by a number of Kalmuck tents. This 
tribe has extensive settlements just here, and these, together 
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with their flocks and herds, form conspicuous additions to the 
scenery. It is remarkable with what promptitude they will 
quit one part of the country for another. You may see a 
village of a thousand tents one day, and the next they are off 
upon a journey of some hundred miles distance. They 
generally remain in the same district until their flocks and 
herds have exhausted the pasturage, before striking their tents 
to set out in search of new grazing’ grounds. Nothing is, I 
think, more interesting than the bustle and excitement observa- 
ble during these migrations. An example of the manner in 
which these tribes take flight at a moment’s notice may be 
gathered from the history of the reign of Catherine II., when, 
in 1771, conceiving themselves offended by the Empress, three 
hundred and fifty thousand Kalmuck Tartars, who had been 
settled half a century near the steppes of the Volga, north of 
Astrakhan, suddenly quitted the Russian territory for their old 
haunts on the Chinese border. 

As we steamed on towards Astrakhan, we could see from the 
boat many Kalmuck encampments on the river side. I was 
tempted to put ashore and go among these strange people, but 
the captain advised me to wait until we had continued a little 
further, when I should find others of a more interesting 
character. So I contented myself with mixing with the 
passengers, among whom were some very interesting characters. 
The only objection to the boat was that it was overcrowded. 
The majority was composed of Persians; but these were not so 
interesting as the Kourds—nothing more or less than the 
Druids of ancient Britain—who come from Mount Ararat. 
Besides these, there were Chaldeans from Palmyra, Assyrians 
from Nineveh, and a number of Khirgis, Bokhars, Beduins and 
others. The sight of so many nationalities, with their pic- 
turesque robes and gaudy head-gears, and quaint Asiatic ways, 
was strange indeed. And particularly impressive was it to see 
them at sunrise and sunset go through their several forms of 
worship, some chanting, some bowing sunwards, and others 
falling down at full length upon the deck. Much information 
was afforded me by the captain about their manner of life and 
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forms of creed; but I propose postponing any detailed mention 
of these different types until we leave Astrakhan and cross the 
steppes, where we can study some of them at leisure on their 
own soil. 

Further towards Astrakhan we could see the remnants of the 
ancient cities that once played so important a part in the East. 
Some of these numbered their inhabitants by hundreds of 
thousands, and were the centres of Eastern civilization. They 
withstood the invasions of the hordes that passed along this line 
of country for the destruction of the Roman Empire. But, in 
the nature of things, they fell in their turn before the better 
organized and more numerous hordes of Tamerlane and Zenghis 
Khan. The Mongolian race still has considerable settlements 
in the vicinity of these ruins; but the religion of these people 
has undergone great changes since the time of Tamerlane, and 
the faith of two thousand years ago has no existence now; at 
present it is under the sway of representatives of the Grand 
Lama of Lassa, the capital of Thibet. Under his dictates the 
saints receive their instructions, and all books used by the 
ritual must receive his sanction before being employed in the 
services, On another occasion I intend dwelling more fully 
upon this subject, and giving an account of a visit I made to the 
representative of the Grand Lama, and a strange ceremony that 
I witnessed in the pagoda of one of these settlements. On the 
next day we saw the bright cupolas of Astrakhan rising in the 
distance, and we put into port the same afternoon. And now 
that we have come to the end of this first stage in our journey, it 
may be well, before beginning our ride across the great steppes, 
to say a few words in conclusion concerning Russia’s political 
position in relation to other powers. 

The march of progress made by Russia in the last twenty 
years is one of the most remarkable features of the history of 
modern times ; and somé of her strokes of policy have entirely 
altered her position as regards other states. The first indica- 
tions of this change may be dated from the close of the Crimean 
war. ‘To this wise nation her misfortune was a lesson. She 
drew strength from a calamity that might have crippled a 
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stronger state. The flaws of administration ; the still incomplete 
means of communication between the centres of her vast conti- 
nent; all these became apparent to her in her failure. She lost 
not a moment in deploring her situation. Rejoicing in the ruin 
of Turkey, which that war undoubtedly caused, she set about a 
system of reorganization, which has resulted in the extraordi- 
nary growth of her importance in the world’s affairs. By 
adopting the system of universal conscription, she has increased 
and strengthened her military power; by a rigid investigation 
of her internal affairs, she has entirely reformed her administra- 
tion ; and by the construction of numerous lines of railway, she 
has rendered centralization one of her most important features. 
More than this; she has effected the emancipation of the serfs, 
and checked the danger involved by Poland. These knotty 
questions settled, her progress will not stop here. Self- 
aggrandizement is the dominant ambition of this mighty empire, 
and restlessness must be a law of her nature, until she has 
clutched the great prizes within her reach. At the same time, 
nothing is more difficult than for other countries to know the 
tactics she may adopt in the future; but the attitude assumed 
by those threatened by her schemings affords an insight into 
the danger at hand. I speak more particularly of England as 
regards her possessions in India. The Russians are such arch- 
deceivers, that any public expression of their sentiments must 
be received with distrust. For instance, when the Czar states 
“ extension of territory to be extension of weakness, and that 
he is directly opposed to any further conquests,” it must be 
taken for what it is worth. And even should a like assertion 
be accompanied by such a step as the restoration of Samarcand 
to Bokhara, or a check put upon hostilities with the Turcomans, 
it must be regarded as the hoodwinking of lookers-on. No man, 
taking an unbiased view of the subject, would suggest that 
England should allow herself to suffer uncalled-for anxiety. 
The immediate past and present furnish evidence of fast grow- 
ing alarm in that country as regards the movements of Russia 
towards India. It cannot be concealed. We have not far to 
go for ample examples of this. Besides the mass of literature 
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produced in England upon this subject, we have lately had 
symptoms of uneasiness from the throne itself in the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India, and the assumption of the title of 
Empress by Queen Victoria. Already in the reign of Catherine 
IL., we find plans being laid by the Russians for the invasion of 
India by the route of Asterabad, Herat, and Candahar, and 
the possession of the peninsula would seem to have been their 
dream ever since. 

More recently, the intrigues of Russia in Afghanistan, 
coupled with the Turkish war, remove all doubt as to her 
intentions, and the long and jealous rivalry of the two 
countries must soon culminate in a mortal struggle for 
supremacy in India. What may be the eventual result of this 
struggle is a question upon which the highest authorities are 
divided; but there are important considerations of which we 
must not lose sight. The sudden collapse of the Afghan 
resistance, which was to have “driven the English army into 
the sea,” and which was watched with such breathless interest 
by the independent and semi-independent Princes, has produced 
throughout the Peninsula a moral effect far more forcible, 
because nearer home, than the reports of the more distant suc- 
cesses of Russia over the Turkish Empire. Throughout the 
East “might is right ;” and no sooner was it evident that no 
native state could hold the field against the disciplined forces of 
the British Empire, than all the Indian chieftains, who felt that 
they had anything to lose or to gain from the English, “ turned 
at once to the Rising-sun,’’ and flocked to tender their support 
to the Viceroy. The entire native press, which, it must be 
remembered, is in no way subservient to the Government of 
England, acknowledges that the ‘“‘ Empire of India” is now an 
established fact, and possesses, from its carefully planned means 
of communication and thorough organization, a force and a 
solidarity possessed by no other Asiatic State. Russia also has 
made great advances, and the rivalry of the two Empires 
necessarily must tend to the advantage of the native tribes. 
But England has had the start of half a century; she has the 
advantage of enormous wealth, of a comparatively compact 
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territory, and as the result of the Afghan war, she holds in her 
hands stragetic points of even greater importance to the 
security of India than Switzerland or the Pyrenees to that of 
France. Nor, I think, can this be regarded as anything but 
an advantage for humanity. Throughout the Peninsula peace 
and prosperity have followed in the steps of the English armies; 
and while with one hand British supremacy offers all the bless- 
ings of Christianity, with the other she bestows all the blessings 
of Freedom—freedom for commerce, freedom for religion, free- 
dom, in a word, for everything,which does not militate against 
the natural law of Right. The conduct of Russia in those 
lands which have fallen under her dominion shows with suffi- 
cient clearness what would be the fate of India could the 
fortune of war throw it into her hands. The loss of its com- 
mercial and growing civil liberties would be the least of these 
misfortunes, All its vast natural wealth, which is being rapidly 
developed under the fostering hand of an intelligent Govern- 
ment, would be poured into the rapacious clutches of Russian 
officials, and the country would be effectually closed against the 
outer world by Russia’s blind policy of ‘* Protected commerce,” 
while new Tartar hordes would pour over it and renew the 
horrors of the conquest of Poland. 

The Tartar element shows itself in all classes of Russian 
society, and the knowledge of this fact accounts for the notori- 
ous jealousy of Russians of any allusion to it. Since the reign 
of Peter I. constant attempts have been made to hush up the 
story that history will tell. Every means have been taken fo 
accomplish this; and some of these wild endeavors are ludicrous 
in the extreme. The first of these is perhaps as impudent as 
any. This was a defence put forward that they were originally 
Europeans, but that the invasion of the Tartars had rendered 
them temporarily strangers to Europe. Under Elizabeth, 
Miiller, the historian, was persecuted for having expressed a 
contrary opinion. Then again we know that Catherine II. in 
order to put a check upon growing discussions upon the subject, 
issued a decree concerning the nationality of her subjects, the 
first words of which are, “ Russia is a European State.” We 
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see by this how blindly despotism goes to work. Such a decree 
closes the mouth of the people; but is it not a ridiculous de- 
nial of an undeniable truth? Such a foolish law as this“deserves 
to be laughed at for its utter absurdity. Of course it has, in 
the nature of things, brought down upon itself an abundance 
of ridicule, though its champions have taken strong measures 
to defend it. We find, for example, that soon after the publi- 
cation of this decree, Frediakowski, the secretary of the St. Peters- 
burg Academy, received more than one box on the ears, besides 
a severe cudgelling from Count. Volynski for having ventured 
to suggest that the Russians were not of Slavonic origin. Nor 
is their sensibility less keen at the present day upon this sub- 
ject; for only lately the present Emperor suppressed the 
Wremia, or St. Petersburg “Times,” for expressing similar 
views. There is ample evidence that goes to prove them 
Tartars—Tartars upon whose nature are engrafted all the 
worst qualities that European refinement can possibly engender. 

It is a well-known fact that the whole course of Russian 
policy in Asia and in Europe is traceable to the genius of Peter 
the Great; and the gradual development of the scheme has 
been described by an English officer of mark, Colonel Cary. 
“Not only did Peter the Great initiate the vast scheme of 
aggression ceaselessly pursued since his day, but he left a will 
the terms of which are familiar to the world, binding down his 
successors to certain specific and precise rules for their guid- 
ance and for the perpetuation of that policy. The sure means 
for this, and the aggrandizement of the Empire are detailed 
with an ability and frankness not often seen in state papers, 
and the rare fidelity with which its terms have been continu- 
ously obeyed is even more remarkable. Beginning in the spirit 
of prophecy, this document declares that the testator found his 
kingdom a brook; that he left it a river; and that it should 
become a mighty sea destined to overflow Europe and Asia. 
Witk this object, the Russian nation must be kept constantly 
on a war-footing to preserve the army in a good condition, and 
to foster a warlike spirit. No opportunity must be lost in 
taking part in the affairs of Europe, especially those of Ger- 
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many. Poland is to be divided by keeping up constant jeal- 
ousies and confusion there. Russian troops must be sent into 
that country and retained there on some pretext or other until 
the habit of occupation becomes fixed, and they can be kept 
there altogether. Should the neighboring powers offer any 
objection, appease them by allowing them a share. Foment 
quarrels between Denmark and Sweden. The consorts of Rus- 
sian Princes to be invariably chosen from German Princesses 
to multiply alliances and to unite German interests with Rus- 
sian. Keep up commercial relations with England, as she most 
needs Russian products and Russia gets her gold in return. 
The frontiers must be kept steadily extending northward along 
‘the Baltic, and southward along the shores of the Black Sea. 
Progress as much as possible in the direction of Constantinople 
and India. The power that can once obtain possession of those 
places is the real ruler of the world. Provoke constant quar- 
rels with Turkey, at another time with Persia. Establish wharves 
and docks in the Euxine and obtain the mastery in that sea. 
Then hasten the downfall of Persia, re-establish the ancient 
commerce with the Levant through Syria and force a way to 
the Indies, which are the store-houses of the world.” This is 
a brief abstract of the text on which Russian history is being 
written. It goes on to describe the plan for the ultimate sub- 
jection of France and Germany as ably and concisely as that 
before detailed for the project of Eastern conquest. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty years have elapsed since that document was 
written, and its scheme as far as time has permitted has been 
carried out to the letter. Some twenty years ago, France and 
England combined to thwart the designs of Russia in a most 
determined attempt to carry out the portion of the programme 
concerning Turkey. During these years the military power of 
France has crumbled in the dust, and simultaneously with her 
humiliation, the treaty of 1856 was torn up, the “ wharves and 
docks on the Euxine’’ were reconstructed. 

Who will save the Ottoman Empire when next the autocrat 
declares the sick man must die? Russia displays her wishes in 
reference to the Porte distinctly enough. Not long ago we were 
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told “it was understood that at the ambassadorial conferences 
at Constantinople, before the common appeal to the Porte of 
the Signatory Powers of 1854, Russia demanded the formation 
of Bosnia and Hezegovina into an independent state. Austria 
replied that sooner than permit the realization of a scheme 
threatening the integrity of her own territory, she would annex 
both. Germany then mediated. She saw the necessity of 
maintaining the integrity of Turkey, but thought that satisfac- 
tory concessions should be made by the Porte to the insurgent 
provinces. On this basis the powers addressed the Sultan.” 
The pear was not yet ripe, and Russia has waited. The time 
has now arrived, and Russia taking for her pretext the protec- 
tion of Christianity after having done her best to weaken 
Turkey by intestine war has made an onslaught upon her in the 
form of a Crusade—this is one more example added to the . 
thousand of her double-dealing policy. 

Let us take a few of the sentiments most dearly cherished by 
Russia that bear upon this subject. Inaction is a sign of cow- 
ardice and weakness, and not suited toa nation destined to play 
a great part in the world’s future. A long peace is calculated 
to enfeeble a nation’s military spirit, and to damp an ambition 
for glory, which are the main-springs of monarchy. More than 
this, it allows the people leisure and opportunity to enter upon 
dangerous investigations of the powers and progress of the 
Government. Another inconvenience born of peace is to fur- 
ther the growth of enlightenment, which must be ever a source 
of uneasiness and discontent. What the people gain in advance- 
ment and freedom, the Government loses in safety and power. 

In giving you these notes upon this giant power, and its 
growing strength, I have been prompted by more than the mere 
motive of placing them on record. This motive has been the 
love of, and the interest I take in the welfare of our country. 
You might perhaps say,-how can this man, so long estranged 
from his native land, have the same deep interest in its move- 
ments as when he left it years ago? All of you know the 
yearnings towards those we love and from whom we are parted, 
the greedy curiosity with which we read all that concerns them, 
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the every chance we watch for to do them service, and the grief 
we suffer, if accident or their own steps should threaten or 
bring them ill-fortune. So it is with you and myself. I have 
been away, but this has enabled me to take perhaps another 
_ view of things, and especially of the doings of my country, and 
I am now eager to open my heart to her upon a subject which 
strikes me is threatening her welfare and the welfare of the 
civilized world, 
Considering then the all important question of Russia in re- 
lation to ourselves and to England, I have more than once been 
surprised and grieved at the attitude assumed by the Americans 
towards the Czar of all the Russias—one of reverential sym- 
pathy—which we seem to seize every opportunity of expressing; 
and often have I wondered what can be the ulterior motive of a 
free and enlightened people like ourselves in extending their 
hand to the chief of Despots, Points of sympathy between the 
two countries there are none. Their ideas and opinions—politi- 
cal, social and religious—are entirely opposed. And so strik- 
ing is the inconsistency of such mockery that it suggests “a 
something that we know not of” behind the mask. Is it the 
first foreshadowing of schemes for the downfall of England, or 
one we surely dream not of, of setting up an Empire upon our 
free soil? With regard to this expression of sympathy, let me 
refer to an occasion which will serve as one of many. I mean 
the feting of the Russian officers in 1864. Among many other 
marks of sympathy, our citizens carried yellow ribbons in their 
button-holes, and the two-headed Eagle of Russia was in con- 
spicuous company with our own; a combination which inspired 
one orator with some telling sentences, and furnished him with 
the striking peroration that the ‘‘ Cock of Gaul and the British 
Lion were destined for the breakfast of these two mistresses of 
the world.” Another speaker indulging in a simile, said that 
the political axis upon which the world turned was Russia and 
America. At another banquet, the Emperor of Russia was 
called ‘the absolute monarch, the enlightened statesman, the 
friend of all peoples by reason of his efforts to extend liberty to 
his own.” Mr. Seward, unable to attend a dinner, sent a mes- 
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sage, in which he speaks with emphasis of the justness and 
liberality of Russia in its relations with the United States. 
There is no denying that such manifestations, though they be 
not official, have a meaning and show a tendency in the direc- 
tion pointed out. If this be so, all I can say to America is, learn 
more of her before you make Russia your friend. The Rus- 
sians have a weakness for which we ourselves enjoy a wide- 
spread reputation, namely, of showing the bright side of the 
picture. Nay, in this they are our superiors, for they go a 
long way to distort fatts and give their own color to events. 
Take, for instance, what they did when the Czar visited 
Warsaw. On that occasion Napoleon asked him what he had 
done for Poland. Whereupon he sent him a heap of journals 
describing the welcome he had received in the city, and the 
happy, contented state of the Poles, who asked for nothing. It 
is needless to add that the press had been corrupted to cook up 
the sentiments of this Despot, and not to express those of a 
suffering people. A short time since a striking example of the 
plotting power of the Czar came under my notice. A Turkish 
Bey who for years has been living from hand to mouth in the 
chief Capitals of Europe, has suddenly begun a career of splen- 
dor in the best quarter of the city. Few knew the source of 
this sudden change of position. The solution is this. He has 
been bought over by a member of the Russian Imperial Family, 
and is now the recipient of numerous orders for the services he 
has rendered. From his family connections, he is thoroughly 
aware of all the innermost workings of the Porte, and has 
recently brought out a work directed against England and 
Turkey. The chief substance of this literary effort consists of 
reflections on Polygamy in India, in which the English are held 
up to public scorn for maintaining the system. 1 may add 
that an English edition of this infamous bgok is to appear 
in America before the English press can give its verdict upon it. 
Yes, we should know this giant power well before linking our 
interests with hers. We may be assured that any advances on 
her part are for self-service alone, and if once she obtained our 
aid in any cause, it would be to lift a weight from herself. If 
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we unite ourselves to any nation, let it be to England, our natural 
ally, and with her let us uphold Liberty and Protestantism. Be- 
tween England and America are the ties of blood, and of reli- 
gion. Let them be sacred and unsundered. Let them be 
strengthened in a great cause. From such a union, combining 
the quintessence of matured experience and boundless energy, 
great things should result. With France we have closer affinity 
than with Russia, though in her there is the disturbing element 
of an opposed religion. There at present is the Republic. It 
is well disposed towards us. When I saw Victor Hugo a short 
time ago, he said, “Tell your countrymen I am their friend.”’ 

But is the Republic-of France deep-rooted and lasting, or is 
it the ephemeral out-growth of calamity? Political sympathies 
are a strong link in alliance, but this link, in less than a lustre, 
may be snapped in twain, and replaced by a poor counterfeit. 
Let us then join with the enduring, and do the great work that 
must be done. 
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A SERMON BY REV. J. H. APPLE. 





Sr. Pav prefaces this command to his son in the Gospel 
with the solemn appeal, “I charge thee, therefore, before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead at His appearing and His kingdom.” This charge was 
not simply one which the apostle had gathered from his own 
wisdom, and uttered in view of the solemn and far-reaching 
consequences that might grow out of the ministry of his son 
Timothy, but it was rather the deep utterance of the inward 
life of the apostle, from being himself first brought into fellow- 
ship and communion with the world of grace and glory, re- 
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vealed in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. The term 
charge is not here employed in the sense simply of being an 
admonition, gathered from a sense of the fitness of things, it is 
rather the outflow of St. Paul’s own rich experience, from his 
contact with the heavenly powers himself. The origin of the 
term is the same as our English word martyr, as applied to 
those who sealed the testimony of the word by their own blood, 
and have gone up through much tribulation, and are now near 
the throne, for the testimony of Jesus. 

The word of God is the self-utterance of Deity,—the revela- 
tion of God to the world. It is not simply poetic fancy 
that hears the voice of the Lord in the deep mutterings of the 
thunder—that sees the ramparts of Jehovah in the towering 
mountains that seem to kiss the sky, whilst the voice of the 
Lord speaks out from their majesty and strength. In azure 
depth the twinkling stars, at almost infinite distance from us, 
reveal, as from the very depth of infinite being, the omnipo- 
tence of Him who clothes Himself about with the drapery of 
the vast universe. David utters this thought in the 33d Psalm, 
‘‘ By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the 
host of them by the breath of His mouth.” Pantheism con- 
founds, while dualism violently sunders, what here seems to 
stand in the relation of thought and word. The terrible con- 
vulsion that ran through the order of creation at the fall sun- 
dered man’s relation to the heavenly world, causing him to fall 
back under the dominion of nature, and to lose at the same 
time his relation to the spiritual world, in his higher nature. A 
revelation which was at first natural and free, running up 
through all the orders of nature, from the lowest type of being 
to man, the connecting link of the two worlds, and in harmony 
with both, has now become constrained and violent. ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” . 

The word here spoken of is historical. Beginning at the 
centre of being in God, it seeks to come forth by way of reve- 
lation. St. John says, “In the beginning was the Word,” and 
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then, “the Word was made flesh.”” It seems that this Word, 
beginning in the depth of the divine being, and going forth out 
to the verge of creation, is to gather up “all things,” and bring 
them back again into harmony with God. So St. Paul says, 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” “For the creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the same . 
in hope; because the creature itself shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” In this view we see the Word as the creative 
medium, first in the beginning of the old creation, laying the 
deep foundations, and erecting, one stone after another, the 
wonderful superstructure of the universe. When the morning 
of the sixth day dawned upon the harmony of creation, and the 
sons of God shouted for joy, it wanted another link, in a being 
who should belong to this order, but who should at the same 
time be more immediately allied to the Creator. Then God 
said, “ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.”’ 
Reason and will in man was to gather up the glories of creation, 
* and make nature vocal with the praise of God. In him nature 
was given a tongue. The silent mountains in the majesty of 
their strength, the beautiful plains and valleys, the silver 
streams, earth, air and sky, and the waters under the sky, all, 
all became vocal, through the image of God stamped upon man, 
His highest creature. But the fall turned this harmony into 
discord. The accident of sin could not change the purposes of 
God. It could only change the form of His revelation. The 
triumphant Christ must now become first the suffering Christ. 
Now the second -beginning appears, grounding itself in the 
first as its basis,;—the seed of the woman. The whole order of 
creation, at least so far as we stand related to it, became veiled 
in sadness; it became a groaning creation—a waiting creation, 
waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God. This clothes 
the Old Testament with so much beauty and force for us. It 
was not simply a prophecy uttered, and then to be fulfilled 
at 7 time in the future, but beside the Prophet, we see 
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also the Priesthood and Kingship of the Son struggling to 
come forth in the way of revelation all through the Old Testa- 
ment economy, even up to the “ fulness of time;” not as though 
the Word itself were germinal, and must grow and perfect itself, 
that is the Word that was in the beginning, by whom all things 
were made, but this Word in seeking to link itself with the life 
of the race necessitated this preparation and growth. So we 
may see in all the typology of the Old Testament signs of His 
coming—in all the worship and sacrifices, the Tabernacle and 
Temple, the law and the prophets, we see outcroppings of the 
internal life of the heavenly world—a preaching of the Word, 
we may say, in this prophetic way all along the ages. When 
the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, revelation gathered 
itself up in the God-man, the Second Adam, to go forth again 
to the world from Him as a centre through the Holy Ghost. 
The conception of the Word as historical distinguishes it 
again from the idea of being simply a manifestatcon—a reve- 
lation to the intelligence, a showing of God to the world 
through His works, and through His Son. In this form the 
heavens declare the glory of God, the firmament showeth forth 
His handy work, but we cannot conceive of this as a shining 
forth without a real life-union of the human and divine. The 
Old Testament points steadily to the world-event in the in- 
carnation. Underlying this continual manifestation were the 
life-powers of the heavenly world, working forward to their 
full revelation in the Son of God. To the worshiper in the 
Old Testament, as he stood beside the bleeding victim and the 
smoking altar, the outward was of much importance, as the 
true expression of what was contained for him in these services, 
but his faith in the act of obedience was of more account. His 
mind could be supposed to grasp but a small part of what was 
signified in the sacrifice, but his faith and obedience could 
secure the blessing. If the apostles, who walked with the 
Master for years in His ministry, even up to the last, could 
understand so little of the nature of the sufferings and triumph 
of their Lord, how much of the manner of this revelation could 
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the Old Testament worshiper understand? Yet can we doubt 
that the one was saved as the other, by the sprinkling of blood? 
Flesh and sense could lay hold of what the eye could see, the 
ear hear, and the hands handle, but the Lord Himself assures 
the worshiper, that the blood of bulls and goats could not 
take away sin. The vivifying power of Him slain from the 
foundation of the world, together with the sacrifice of an obe- 
dient heart, were all along the conditions of an acceptable 
offering. Standing where we now do, and looking back over 
this unfolding revelation in the Old Testament, we seem to see 
the “Prince of the house of David,” walking in the midst of 
the golden candlesticks, illuminating all these services by His 
Spirit, the Holy Ghost, who was also coming through the ages. 
The Old Testament is not the shell, that has now fallen away 
and given room for the kernel, in the incarnation of the Son of 
God, but rather the body of life-powers interpenetrating it at 
every point. It is not the scaffolding of the building, now 
completed, to be taken down and laid aside as of no further use, 
but rather the roots and trunk of the tree, now grown up and 
bearing fruit for the healing of the nations. St. Paul’s Epistles 
are full of the Old Testament Scriptures. His address to the 
Athenians, from a text inscribed upon one of their Altars, “ to 
the unknown God,” begins just in this way: first, it is, “ the 
God who made Heaven and Earth, but He dwelleth not in 
temples made with human hands, neither is worshiped with 
men’s hands, as though He needed anything; then, He hath 
made of one blood all nations of men ;” passing thus from the 
periphery into the centre of creation, in reason and will, in 
which the outward has its proper meaning; he then exhorts 
them, “‘to seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, 
and find Him, not in the gold, or silver, or stones graven by the 
art of man’s device, but through repentance, because He hath 
appointed a day in which He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by that man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath 
given assurance unto all men in that He hath raised Him from 
the dead.” We see how the Apostle leads the minds of the 
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Athenians from the revelation of God in nature to the revela- 
tion in His Son Jesus Christ. Not as though He would lead 
them from one revelation to another—one in God, and one in 
Christ, but that this whole revelation, in nature, and in grace, 
should be the outflow of the Father in the Son; so he says, 
“by whom He made all things,” and, “ by whom He will judge 
the world.” 

The world without the Scriptures had the revelation of nature. 
Had not man fallen, this revelation would, doubtless, have been 
transparent at every point—a very mirror in which man would 
have been able to see clearly reflected the wisdom and power of 
God. But sin cast a veil over the works of God, so that in 
them fallen creatures could but dimly see His face. It was 
insufficient in this view for man’s salvation. ‘The world by 
wisdom knew not God.” The world could know Him in part, 
for He maketh the clouds His pavilion, and rideth upon the 
stormy wind. It could know Him in part as to His wisdom, for 
all His works manifest this, “in wisdom hast thou made them 
all,” but it-could not know Him in His forgiving love and 
mercy toward the children of men. 

The Word is the medium of divine revelation. Man in one 
sense is a revelation in himself. He gathers up in himself the 
sense of the creation below him. He expresses that sense 
through the attributes of his nature in which he is like his 
maker, in reason and will, the likeness of God in which he was 
made. This was the ground of his sovereignty ; standing thus 
at the head of this lower creation, it was meet that there should 
be given him dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowls of the air, and over every living thing. This was not 
simply an outward appointment, but it lay rather in the con- 
stitution of his being that he should thus represent this lower 
creation. The loss of this sovereignty did not involve the over- 
throw of God’s plan, but rather its elevation, a still clearer 
and more glorious revelation in His Son Jesus Christ, and 
through Him, by the power of the Holy Ghost, also man’s 
deliverance from sin, and his re-enthronement. 
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For the purpose of distinction we may look at the Word as 
living, written, and personal. The living Word is the most 
general in its conception, the back-lying power of all life in the 
world. St. John seems to have in his mind the first beginning, 
when in the first chapter of his Gospel he says, “In the be- 
ginning was the Word,” and the second beginning in the ““ Word 
made flesh,” while in Revelation, speaking of the new hea- 
vens and the new éarth, the third beginning, or the final 
consummation. 

The living Word was coming from the beginning of the first 
creation, from the enunciation of the promise in the garden of 
Eden. There were two conceptions of His coming running 
parallel; the one represented by the offering of Cain, the fruits 
of the earth, pointing to human resources, the world-power, 
which should carry on its bosom the coming Word, and that 
the Word should be the product of this world-life. That is the 
humanitarianism of the ages, appearing and reappearing in 
endless forms through all time. It appears in ancient Israel 
all along, in the disposition to lean upon an arm of flesh, to put 
their trust in the horse and the rider, in the strength and 
prowess of the army—the sin of numbering the people, as 
though after all their salvation rested in some way upon human 
resources primarily, and that the divine was to come in, in the 
way of help, as subordinate to these resources. It appears 
prominent in the hierarchy of the Jews, which continually 
projected itself into the foreground, making the Messiah simply 
an instrument to carry out and perfect Judaism as a system. 
The Jews could not understand how that the new involved the 
destruction, and the salvation of the old, at the same time. They 
were bewildered with the statement, ‘‘I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil,” and “Behold I make all things new.” “‘ Destroy 
this temple, and I will raise it up in three days.” “ Abraham 
saw my day and was glad,” and yet being Himself the child of 
Abraham. 

Abel preached the word in the sacrifices of blood. The 
animal not only stood nearer to man than the fruits of the 
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earth, but the truth was here proclaimed that the Word is the 
life of the world, and not simply the supporter of that life. As 
the life is in the blood, and the fruits of the earth are only 
supporters of life, we see the fundamental difference in the two 
sacrifices. God was pleased-with the sacrifice of Abel, for it 
proclaimed the truth; He was displeased with that of Cain, for 
it was a perversion of the truth. 

The living Word sought for itself an expression, a body, a 
shrine, in which its visible presence might dwell among men. 
Bleeding victims, and smoking Altars enshrined the presence 
of the Word in this form. The sacrifice was, however, only one 
side of the truth. Oblations must come from the people to 
express the other side, and in the two we have the union of the 
human and the divine. Beside the bleeding victim stood the 
people with offerings in their hands, whilst the light of the 
upper sanctuary came down in the consuming fire, that licked 
up the blood of the sacrifice, and in the solemn transaction 
heaven and earth met in eternal reconciliation. 

God came to men in the Priesthood, through which sacrifices 
were offered up for the sins of the people. In the Patriarch, 
the Prophet and Priest were in some sense combined, but in 
the course of time the Prophet stands out more distinctly. 
Moses appears as the Prophet of the Lord. He gives the peo- 
ple the written word, and Aaron the Priest stands by his side. 
“In the fulness of time,” came the personal Word, the mani- 
festation of Prophet, Priest and King, in Christ the Son of the 
living God. Now, says St. John, ‘tin Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men.” It was not a life that now began to 
be, but began to be manifested, for “the light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it not,” the personal 
Word that gathered up in Himself the whole meaning of pre- 
vious revelation, to go forth again to the world, from Him as a 
centre, through the Holy Ghost. It came forth in the beginning 
from God, the author of all life, through the Son, to whom the 
Father gave to have life in Himself, by the Holy Ghost, the 
giver of life. The great Epiphany goes forward now as the 
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Word made flesh, as dwelling among us, whose glory we have 
seen, as the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. 

The Word is the embodiment of the truth. We may there- 
fore look for this correspondence in the written word. The 
personal Word if Christ, while He dwelt on earth, did not need 
the interposition of the written word, except as a prophecy of 
Himself, as was contained in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
He stood in immediate contact with His disciples as their 
teacher. When He went away it became necessary that the 
Word should become located in some permanent form in the 
Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament. 

Preaching the Word, now, might seem to be the explanation 
of the Scriptures, in the way of enlightening the understand- 
ing, communicating knowledge to the mind, This ought to 
have started in the intellectual lights of the world, and not in 
the fishermen of Galilee; thaf were to come to men simply in 
the way of touching motives, and calling into activity powers 
on the side of intelligence, and leave untouched the springs of 
man’s moral being. ‘“ My words,’’ says the Master, “they are 
spirit, they are life.” 

As related to the new creation the written word meets us in 
the Bible, having Christ for its central sun. It differs from 
human words in being divine, a self-utterance of God; hence, 
being of His nature, infinite and spiritual, being concerned 
primarily with the spiritual realities of the new creation. What 
Christ said of His kingdom, may be said of the Word of God, “it 
is not of this world;” it is not concerned primarily with na- 
ture, with science or philosophy; these are referred to only 
incidentally. It does not concern itself with the settlement of 
scientific disputes, as little as our Lord had to do in settling 
political questions, or in dividing the inheritance of men. The 
meaning and power of the Word lie on its spiritual side, which 
must be discerned through the letter, just as God is seen 
through the works of His hand. But the letter and the spirit 
are not related to one another, as though the letter were simply 
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a directory to the spirit, and might then be superseded; it 
stands -rather related as truth to the author of truth. “The 
heavens and the earth shall pass away, but my word shall not 
pass away.” The author of truth is the “ Word made flesh,” 
the divine Logos, “the brightness of the Father's glory, and 
the express image of His person.” : 

There appear much care and precision in the types of the 
Old Testament, in the erection of the Tabernacle and Temple, 
in the arrangement of the sacrifices and oblation. Moses 
received divine direction from ‘the mount for the construction 
of the Tabernacle in all its parts; the Temple must be built 
after the same plan, because in its parts, and as a whole, it was 
a grand prophecy of that which was to come. Do we see less 
care in the Master in making provision for the new spiritual 
Temple? Early in His ministry He chose proper instruments 
for the work; men of good sense, and sound understanding, to 
be with Him in all the years of His ministry, that they might 
know Him more and more—might know the nature of the king- 
dom He was about to establish in the world. And when they 
did not clearly understand what He said, the words fell into 
their minds, as seed sown into good ground, to be called up 
again, when the Spirit came to illuminate them. Then they 
remembered that He said these things unto them. When the 
work of redemption was accomplished, and He was about to go 
away to the Father, He directed them to go to Jerusalem, and 
wait for the endowment of the Spirit. Peter and the rest of 
the apostles stand up at the day of Pentecost, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What shall we do to be saved?” with no uncertain 
sound, with no equivocal direction. They preach the Word. 
“ Jesus, of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by Him in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselves also know; Him being delivered 
by the determinate foreknowledge and counsel of God, ye have 
taken and by wicked hands have crucified and slain ; (appeal- 
ing to their own Scriptures for the truth of these things), this 
Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we are all witnesses. 
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Therefore being by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
shed forth this which ye now see and hear. Repent and be 
baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. And they that gladly received his word were baptized ; 
and the same day there were added unto them about three 
thousand souls.” The Spirit had touched the apostles, in the 
cloven tongues of fire, to prepare them for their work, and then 
the Spirit stood ready to touch obedient hearts in the sacra- 
ment of life. 

To believe in the Lord Jesus Christ does not imply such pre- 
vious investigation of His claims as to clearly reveal to the 
mind all the evidences upon which these claims rest—we mean, 
in such way as to have a clear intellectual apprehension of the 
truth of all that has gone before in the way of establishing 
these claims. The faith, and the act of obedience by which 
men place themselves in contact with the powers of the heavenhy 
world, go together. As the human and the divine wrought 
in the Word made flesh, till from its lowest depth of sin and 
misery our nature was raised up and sanctified, in the person of 
the Son of God, till the union was consummated in the elevation 
of our nature to the right hand of God; so, from this initial 
point, the divine and the human work together in the sancti- 
fication of the individual believer. But the union is not effected, 
and then men left to fall back upon their own resources for the 
nourishment of the grace that is in them. “ He that abideth 
in me bringeth forth much fruit, for without me ye can do 
nothing.” Abiding in life implies a carrying on of its functions 
in accordance with its own peculiar laws. Our natural life is 
carried forward by constant contact with the life-powers in 
nature; even vital air could not long sustain life without food. 
God carries forward our natural life by means of the elements 
with which it stands in contact, but, “man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God ;” earthly bread, as such, cannot touch the spiritual 
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life, but it can become the sacramental medium of the life of 
Christ, who is the true bread that came down from heaven. 

To preach the Word is not to preach the Spirit, as though 
the Master had now gone away, ended His work, and now 
transferred to the Spirit the work of its application to the hearts 
and consciences of men, in a separate way. The Spirit has its 
home in the Church, the mystical body of Christ. ‘ But when 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall testify of me. Howbeit, when He, the Spirit 
of truth is come, He will guide you into all truth, for He shall 
not speak of Himself, but whatsoever He shall hear, that He 
shall speak, and He will show you things to come. He shall 
glorify me, for He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” There isa kind of sublimated Christianity, which, if it 
does not attempt to set aside the’sacraments, looks upon them 
with a jealous eye, as though somehow or other they might 
stand in the way of the free operation of the Spirit upon the 
soul seeking the way of life. Such go to the bed-side of the’ 
dying, when the soul reaches out for something to lean upon, 
and if a profession of religion, as it is called, can be elicited, go 
away and deem all things right, with this subjective experience, 
without ever asking the dying man whether he has been bap- 
tized or not, striving to keep the sacraments in the background 
rather, lest men might rely upon them as mere forms. The 
sacraments are included in the preaching of the Word. The 
word and sacraments go together, and like firm pillars will” 
always stand as the marks of the true Church of God. The 
divine commission to the apostles was, to disciple the nations, 
“teaching them to do whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
The teaching follows the ingrafting, the position from which it 
may be said, “I am not my own, but belong unto my faithfnl 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” ‘Let a man so account of us,” says 
St. Paul, “‘as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God.” The central mystery is ‘‘God manifest 
in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of Angels, preached 
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unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory.” 

It might be more pleasant for Timothy to preach the word, 
when men would give heed to his message. But the time would 
come, “when they would not endure sound doctrine; but after 
their own lusts, would heap to themselves teachers having 
itching ears”—they would turn away their ears from the truth, 
and would turn to fables. The Athenians, who stood at the 
corners of the street, and spent their time in nothing else, but 
either to tell, or to hear something new, ‘‘ have not all passed 
away.” The Greeks, to whom the Gospel was foolishness, and 
turned to the fables of their own making, have not all ceased 
out of the land. The noble confession of Peter, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” was not revealed to him by 
flesh and blood; flesh and blood cannot reveal it—cannot 
receive it; to you, says the Master, it is given to understand the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God. In looking over the territory 
embraced by the Pittsburgh Synod, we see a large harvest 
growing up from the faithful labors of the early pioneers of the 
Gospel. Some of the Fathers lived to see congregations grow 
into Classes, and Classes into a Synod. What was missionary 
ground over nearly this entire territory, has grown into well 
organized charges, now consolidating, and becoming centres of 
power and influence for the Church of the future in this part 
of our vineyard. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
men who planted the standard of the Gospel in this part of the 
Church, were men pervaded by the spirit of the Gospel; they 
went forth “preaching the Word, being instant in season and 
out of season, reproving, rebuking, exhorting, with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.” If any of the lively, aggressive mis- 
sionary spirit of former years, seems to have departed from us; 
if a change has passed over us in an apparent lack of mis- 
sionary work, we may remember that the period of childhood 
and youth cannot always remain; that it must pass away, or 
rather be gathered up into manhood, and along with it, other 
labors and toils must succeed. The work of the present minis- 
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try may consist more in strengthening the things that remain. 
How comprehensive and yet how simple—to preach the 
Word—that is to set forth the mystery into which Angels de- 
sired to look—the Word coming through the ages: ‘“ In times 
past God spake unto the fathers by the prophets, but in these 
last times hath spoken to us by His Son, whom He hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the worlds,” 
and yet the Word revealed to babes and sucklings. “I thank 
thee, Father, Lord of -heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes, even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” To preach the Word is to hold forth Christ as the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth, and 
the beginning of an unfolding life, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost, in the bosom of the Church, which shall réach its 
final consummation of bliss and glory, when the Church mili- 
tant shall fade away into the Church triumphant on high. 

The charge of the Apostle comes to the ministry with re- 
newed force in these last times. There is much of the lo, here! 
and lo, there! The feverish excitement of the times in all 
spheres of life leads men to look for the things that are coming 
upon the earth. Especially is this true in the religious world. 
In our centres of activity men who have grown grey in the ser- 
vice of the Master, who have for long years preached the 
Word, are found to stand back in favor of some theological 
tramp, who professes to have the means of urging forward the 
cause of Christ more rapidly. The fever passes over the land, 
touching here and there, like an epidemic, and leaving in its 
train consequences often of the worst kind, and which require 
years of persistent labor to obliterate. The Master says, go 
not after them. The mystery of iniquity, that began already 
in apostolic times, may be expected to unfold itself in these last 
times with still more.fearful rapidity. There is only one power 
over against it, which can give us the victory—it is Christ, who 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption. 
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Art. III.—SCHOOL LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 
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Horace acknowledges that Greece, though captive, subdued 
her conquerors. She did so by her school life, and by the 
teachers whom she sent forth into the world. During the long 
period of a thousand years she drew to her bosom the best and 
brightest intellects of the Western world, and after having 
trained and moulded them, sent them back again to the business 
of life, where they in turn became the moulding forces of society 
and the influential factors in the world’s history. Indeed there 
was something providential in the intellectual life of the little 
peninsula on which Athens is situated; for it produced the 
language that furnished “the vessels of silver, in which the 
golden apple of the gospel has been preserved.” 

By way of introduction let us take a glimpse of the wonder- 
ful intellectual ferment, that was constantly going on in this 
glorious city. Turn back the hand on the dial-plate of time 
some twenty-three centuries, and on the wings of your imagina- 
tion transport yourself with me to the shores of Greece. As 
we approach the capital of Attica, we notice that the manual 
labor is performed by slaves, and that the citizens, whose ener- 
gies are not consumed in the struggle for bread, have ample 
time for other pursuits. How beautiful the sunlight is, and 
how pure the atmosphere! Indeed the latter is all that can be 
desired for school purposes. It is free from that oppressive 
heaviness, which depresses pupils and makes them restless; its 
clearness, salubrity and elasticity bring out every bright hue 
and tender shade of the landscape over which it is spread. We 
enter the city. We see a boy who is on his way to school. 
He carries writing materials and a few manuscripts, containing 
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selections from the poems of Homer. He is accompanied by a 
pedagogue, whose duty it is to keep him from the haunts of 
vice, to see to it that his notes are correctly taken, and to assist 
him in the preparation of his lessons. The street is alive with 
boys similarly accompanied, who are on their way to school. 
We enter at their invitation, and find that they are under the 
tuition of two teachers, one of whom devotes his time to reading 
and writing (short-hand and ornamental), the other explains 
poems and criticises the recitations of the same by the boys. 
Particular attention is paid to long and short syllables, to cor- 
rect accentuation and to euphonious pronunciation. We are 
introduced to the overseer of the public schools, who by statute 
must be over forty years of age; hence a man of ripe expe- 
rience, not some upstart who has worked his way into the 
superintendency for the purpose of using it as a ye 
to something higher. 

After the elementary schools are dismissed, he takes us to 
one of the public buildings, where a crowd is gazing with 
intense delight at the entablature, for Phidias is putting up the 
frieze. A gray-haired sire among the spectators utters the 
wish that he may live to see the completion of the colossal 
bronze statue of Athena Promachus, intended by Phidias for 
the Acropolis. Our guide leads us around the corner, where 
we behold a large assemblage of men, women and children, lis- 
tening with breathless silence and tears in their eyes to a rhap- 
sodist, who is telling in the words of Homer how the aged 
Priam came forth from Troy and kissed the murderous, bloody 
hand of Achilles, that had slain so many of the old king’s sons. 
We turn a corner, and upon the market place see a band of 
youths with beaming countenances, leaning forward in the atti- 
tude of anxious expectation, because Socrates is just on the 
point of involving the famous Atheist from Iona in a contra- 


‘diction of terms. But we are interrupted. A cry is heard, 


“Room for the Prytanes.” The public assembly meets, and 
the people stream into the market place from all parts of the 
city. Proclamation is made, “ Who wishes to speak ;” then 
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there is a clapping of hands and the wildest applause, for Pe- 
ricles, the great orator and statesman, is mounting the stand. 
But the richest treats are still in store for us, viz.: A play of 
Sophocles and a banquet at which Aspasia is the social god- 
dess. After visiting these, we are ready to exclaim with 
Macaulay, that there is no modern university having so excel- 
lent a system of education.* 

The Athenian pupil had but few books. Although the 
tyrant Pisistratus collected a library, which was accessible to 
the public, still books were compatatively scarce during the 
period in which Athens was in the height of her power and 
glory. The conditions for an extensive multiplication of books 
were not yet at hand. Nor was this as great a drawback as 
might at first sight be supposed. The perusal of many books 
does not produce intellectual power of a high order. The mind 
is developed and disciplined far better by the careful study of 
a few master-pieces. The manuscripts, which came into the 
possession of a pupil either by purchase or by his own diligence 
in copying, were read and re-read until they became part of 
his mental nature. Six times Demosthenes is said to have 
transcribed the history of Thucydides, and the effect is seen in 
his orations, which remain to this day unequaled in force, dic- 
tion and elegance. 

Evidently the great factor in the schools of ancient Greece 
was the living teacher. Even the enemies of classical studies 
have been constrained to acknowledge that one great lesson 
which can be learned from antiquity, is the proper estimation 
in which the teacher should be held. If you enter the temple 
of fame, you find no names more conspicuous than those of | 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and others, who devoted their lives 
to the instruction of their fellow-men. When Philip of Mace- 

*The reader will perceive that in writing this description there hovered be- 
fore my mind a paragraph in Macaulay’s Essay on Athenian Orators, which 
should be read repeatedly by all young men, who go through college. Of the 
incidentals of school life he has, however, not a word to say. He is also wrong 


in the time he assigns to the performance of the plays of Sophocles, which 
took place at sunrise. 
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don sought a teacher for his son, he wrote to Aristotle, saying : 
“ Be informed that I have a son and that I am thankful to the 
gods, not so much for his birth as that he was born in the same 
age with you; for if you will undertake the charge of his edu- 
cation, I assure myself that he will become worthy of his father 
and of the kingdom which he will inherit.” That son after- 
wards became Alexander the Great, who scattered the seeds of 
Greek civilization all over the East. He subsequently gave 
his teacher eight hundred talents, or nearly a million dollars, 
which no doubt greatly helped the latter in establishing his 
school upon a firm basis. Nor was this appreciation of the 
teacher confined solely to members of the royal family. We 
find that the sophists grew rich, that Protagoras charged one 
hundred mine (about $1,750), for his course of instruction, and 
if a pupil could not pay that amount, he went into the temple, 
certified on oath what he thought the instruction was worth to 
him, and the amount thus certified was scrupulously paid. We 
are told that Isocrates took from 1,000 drachme to a talent for 
a course of lectures, that Scopelianus received from young 
Herodes Atticus a gift of fifteen talents, and that Damianus, 
the Ephesian, paid 10,000 drachme at one time, to both of the 
great teachers whom he heard. Capes is no doubt correct in 
asserting that no profession of that day brought in such incomes 
as that of the teachers of Rhetoric. With wealth came style, mag- 
nificence and power. We read of Professors wearing the cost- 
liest clothes, the rarest stones, riding on state occasions in a 
carriage drawn by horses with silver bits. We are even told 
that in the days of Roman supremacy, Polemon, coming home 
unexpectedly, ventured to turn a future emperor out of doors, 
whom he found quartered in his house by order of the council. 
Such a daring act would only be tolerated in a city that cher- 
ished its teachers with the highest esteem and reverence. In- 
deed the high encqmiums to them, found upon some tablets 
recently brought to light, contain language such as we would 
only use of the father of his country. 

In our day the visit of some great politician causes a thrill 
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of excitement among all classes of people even in our largest 
cities. At Athens scarcely anything produced greater excite- 
ment than the arrival of some great teacher from abroad. In 
one of Plato’s dialogues Hippocrates comes running to the 
house of Socrates while it is yet dark to inform him that the 
famous teacher, Protagoras, has come. These two talk until 
daylight, then repair to the house of Callias where he is lodg- 
ing. Already they find him walking up and down the portico, 
accompanied by the two sons of Pericles, and a train of other 
youths whom he bewitches by his voice, as did Orpheus in days 
of yore the beasts of the forest by his lute. In the opposite 
portico, on a chair of state, sits Hippias the Elean, discoursing 
on physical and astronomical questions, whilst another circle of 
inquirers has penetrated into the bed-room of Prodicus the 
Cean, who, wrapped up in sheep-skins and bed-clothes, was 
conversing in a fine voice that caused an echo in the room, 
rendering his words inaudible to Socrates, who was anxious to 
listen. Such enthusiastic listeners must have wonderfully quick- 
ened the energies of the teacher; and the large fees, with which 
they remunerated him, must have kept him to his calling during 
his whole life-time. 

The legislation of Solon also throws light upon this subject. 
Every father was by law required to have his son instructed in 
reading, writing, swimming and a trade; if he neglected his 
duty in this respect, he could in his old age claim no support 
from that son. Aristophanes mentions it as quite an exception 
that the sausage-seller got no education. So necessary did 
daily school-going seem that when the Athenians took refuge 
in Troezen during the Persian invasion, the inhabitants not 
only supplied the necessaries of life, but also engaged teachers 
to instruct their children. The Mitylenians, when they were 
masters of the sea, punished the allies who had revolted, by 
forbidding their children to be educated, deeming this the 
severest punishment which could be inflicted. Surely where 
such views of education prevailed, the successful teacher was 
likely to be duly appreciated and honored. 

14 
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The three best tests of a teacher’s ability are the attachment 
of his pupils, the desire for knowledge, which he inspires, and 
the skill which he manifests in the making of text-books, 
Where can you find stronger attachment than that manifested, 
by the disciples of Socrates? With what filial care those of 
Plato preserved and multiplied his writings? Those of 
Pythagoras died for him and his tenets. It was customary for 
the head of a school of philosophy to name a successor, and 
after his decease the succession was observed with a scrupulous 
reverence that shows how deeply all were attached to the 
memory of their late preceptor. The biographer of Adrian of 
Tyre, who taught at Athens in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, asserts that he saw the pupils of this rhetorician with 
tears in their eyes as they recalled his memory, and fondly 
imitated his voice, gait or graceful carriage. So great was the 
attachment of students from abroad, that they lingered on in 
7% the classic shades of Athens, regardless of poverty and other 
ts discouragements, some living on the donations of wealthy citi- 
a zens, others paying their way by private lessons, and in cases 
where two chums could agree, one going to lectures with the 
only coat between them, whilst the other wrapped the bed- 
clothes around him, and did his exercises as best he could, till 
it became his turn to wear the coat. Basil studied at Athens 
Fy four years; Eunapius remained five; and Gregory at least six 
or seven, if not ten, as Capes of Oxford asserts. The words 
used at parting remind one of the language-of genuine lovers, 
| who are about to be separated. ‘At length the fatal day was 
i . come, and with it all the troubles of departure; the last words 
’ of farewell, the last good wishes, the repeated leave-takings, the * 
i! sighs, the tears, and the embracings. Nothing is so harrowing 
at and so painful as for those who have been fellow-students to 
th part at last from Athens and from each other. Our friends 
LE and compeers were all around us; some there were even of our 
. tutors, protesting that they could not let us go, beseeching 
R and imploring us to stay, and showing in everything they did 
or said, the evidence of genuine sorrow.” (Greg. Naz. in laud. 
Basil, as quoted by Capes). 
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The length of time during which students remained at Athens, 
is evidence also of their thirst for knowledge. We read of 
young men, who worked at night in gardens and elsewhere, in 
order that they might have leisure during the day to attend the 
lectures of the philosophers. The great passion of the Athe- 
nians was to find out something new. Their customary greeting 
seems to have been not, “ How do you do?” but, “ What’s the 
news?” That this traif had degenerated almost into a fault, is 
evident from one of the Philippics of Demosthenes, from the 
speech which Thucydides puts into the mouth of the demagogue 
Cleon, and from the testimony of Acts, declaring that all the 
Athenians and the strangers which were there, spent their time 
in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing. In 
the schools this desire for novelties developed into the genuine 
spirit of investigation. Herodotus and Plato traveled through 
foreign lands in search of wisdom. Inspired by Aristotle, Alex- 
ander employed several thousand persons in collecting birds, 
beasts and fishes in Europe and Asia, whereby the former was 
enabled to write fifty volumes on animated nature. Such en- 


- thusiastic inquirers do not spring suddenly from the bosom of 


an ignorant people as Minerva is fabled to have leaped from 
the brain of Zeus; but they presuppose culture and ardent zeal 
for knowledge in those, by whom they were educated, and among 
whom they lived and labored. Hence they may be regarded 
as true representatives of the age and the nation to which they 
belonged. The thirst for knowledge, which characterized the 
citizens of Athens, their patient zeal in the discussion and 
investigation of truth, furnishes indisputable evidence of the 
professional skill of her teachers. 

The conquest of Greece brought the Athenian teacher to Rome. 
His advent produced a revolution. The Censors protested 
against his influence, but in vain. He touched by the magic 
wand of intelligence the slumbering minds of the imperial city, 
and in no long time thereafter the young men are heard con- 
versing in Greek. The rage for philosophy and letters takes 
possession of the better classes. Slavery is turned into a print- 
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ing press; the number of public libraries reaches twenty-eight ; 
villas, baths, and barber shops display their collections of manu- 
scripts; education is dispensed in every considerable city of the 
empire; and great generals like Cwsar find time for the study 
of grammar and other subjects in the midst of the most ardu- 
ous duties of civil and military life. What better commentary 
than this can you desire on the success of Athenian teaching? 

Nevertheless the best test of an instructor's skill is to be 
found in his ability to prepare good text books. For ages the 
works of Aristotle were the text books in the schools of Europe. 
His treatment of Logic marks an era in the history of dialectics. 
Euclid wrote a text book, that made his name synonymous with 
Geometry, and that has been in use for two thousand years. 
At one time mathematicians thought he could not have erred 
either by omission or commission; the idea that he must be 
perfect, had possession of the geometrical world; and when editors 
made, as they thought, an alteration for the better, they took 
for granted that they were not altering but restoring the origi- 
nal. * Euclid,”’ says Robert Simpson, who published an edition 
about the middle of the last century, “Euclid gave, without 
doubt, a definition of compound ratio at the beginning of the 
fifth book ;” and accordingly with an audacity unheard of in 
the realm of text criticism, he professes to insert the very one 
which Euclid gave, although he is not supported by a single 
manuscript. Prof. De Morgan regards the thirteen books of 
Euclid’s Elements as a greater advance than that contained in 
the Principia of Newton. Few students now read the latter, 
whereas Euclid is still the basis of instruction at Cambridge, 
the best mathematical school in the world. Todhunter, who in 
earlier years inclined to the system of Legendre, now advocates 
the rigid methods of Euclid as best suited for instruction and 
mental development. What teacher to-day can write a text 
book that shall remain in use half a century? Euclid has held 
his own for more than two thousand years. Prof. De Morgan, 
to whom I am indebted for some of these facts, has well said 
that, with the exception of the sacred writers, no Greek has 
been so much read or so variously translated as Euclid. 
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Some one may object that tradition connects this great name 
not with Athens but with Alexandria, that it was Euclid who 
replied to Ptolemy: “There is no royal road to Geometry.” 
To make clear his indebtedness to Athens, it is necessary to 
digress a little, which will be pardoned the more readily as we 
shall traverse ground with which the ordinary reader is not 
familiar. 

In the eyes of a Sophomore the highest insult that can be 
offered by man to man, consists in the charge of sophistry. He 
looks down upon the Sophists with a degree of scorn greater than 
that with which he eyes the newly-entered Freshman. But 
after he has made a more familiar acquaintance with Gorgias 
and Protagoras, he finds that after all they are not so bad as 
he had supposed; and after he has read Grote, he concludes 
that the education which the Sophists gave or at least professed 
to give, having for its end the ability to write well and speak 
well on all occasions, is precisely the education which would be 
called practical in ourday. Surely their teaching can not have 
been mere empty show; they could not have interested their 
hearers for any length of time, had they not possessed real and’ 
superior knowledge combined with an imposing personality that 
made itself felt in their lectures and conversation. Why then 
did Socrates and Plato inveigh so bitterly against the sophist ? 
Why were they so persistent in their efforts to revolutionize the 
systems of education, which prevailed in their day? It was 
certainly not on the score of morality. ‘ The moral doctrines, 
which they (the sophists) taught,” says Whewell, “even ac- 
cording to the most unfavorable representation of them, were 
no worse than the moral doctrines which are most commonly 
taught among ourselves at the present day—the morality 
founded upon utility; but many of them repudiated this doc- 
trine as sordid and narrow, and professed higher principles, 
which they delivered in graceful forms, some of which are still 
extant in the books which we put in the hands of the young.”’ 
Look to the West and you will see the key to the solution of 
the difficulty. 
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On the soil of Italy the disciples of Pythagoras are flourish- 
ing. Their master, who for the sake of knowledge had even 
submitted to circumcision while in Egypt, was a great admirer 
of Geometry. His knowledge of the subject is evident from the 
discoveries which he made. He, for instance, first proved that 
every angle inscribed in a semi-circle is a right angle, and that 
the square on the hypotheneuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. So 
highly did posterity value this latter achievement that the 
theorem came to be known by his-name; and of the fifty dif- 
ferent demonstrations which'may be given, the one discovered 
by him is still found in nearly all our text-books. This geo- 
metrical lore he had communicated to the inner circle of his 
disciples; thence it crept stealthily along till it reached Athens, 
where the science of Geometry was extensively introduced and 
generally studied in the age of Socrates and Plato. The latter 
encouraged this study in every possible way, and went so far 
as to inscribe above the door of his Academy, ‘‘Let no one 
enter here, who is destitute of Geometry,” —a standard not yet 
reached by the majority of our American Colleges. His writings 
abound in allusions and references to his favorite science ;* 
he found in it a treasure for which he had sought in vain in the 
gpecious teaching of the sophists, and this treasure was real 
and essential truth; or, in other words, truths that could be 
shown to be such by a course of reasoning based upon intuitive 
principles,—truths which might, without exaggeration, be called 
necessary and eternal. “God geometrizes,” expresses Plato’s 
admiration for this kind of reasoning. It might be interesting 
to trace what he and his disciples did in the investigation of 
loci and conic sections; but enough has been said to show not 
only the extent to which this science was cultivated in ancient 
Greece, but also the reason why Plato and Socrates were dis- 


*In the Memoirs of Plato, for instance, Socrates gives a specimen of the true na- 
ture of teaching by eliciting from an uneducated man the theorem that the square 
of the diagonal is double the square of the side of a square,—a proposition, on 
the discovery of which Pythagoras is said to have sacrificed a hecatomb. 
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satisfied with the superficial instruction of the Sohists. It also 
proves that Euclid, who was well read in the doctrines of Plato, 
did not evolve the whole science from his own brain without 
external help, but that he must have availed himself of the 
labors of his predecessors, especially Plato and his cotempo- 
raries. The story * that those, who came to consult Plato 
about the construction of the Delian altar, were referred by 
him to Euclid, cannot be urged against this theory; Valerius 
Maximus, who relates it, either confounded the geometer with 
Euclid of Megara, or he intended Eudoxus, who introduced the 
first globes from Egypt into Greece, and supported his school 
alongside of Plato with so much reputation that he was con- 
sulted on subjects of policy as well as science by deputies from 
all parts of Greece. Moreover Proclus states that Euclid put 
in order the Elements of Eudoxus, and completed many things 
of Theaetatus, a pupil of Socrates. The great. perfection of 
Euclid’s Elements therefore reflects light upon, and is so much 
indirect evidence in favor of the success of Athenian teaching. 

There was a singular want of discipline in the schools of 
Greece. The talent for organization and administration was 
wanting in her people, and it was indeed a blessing when the 
Romans, who were the exponents of law and order the world 
over, took possession of Athens and put an end to the existing 
anarchy. The same weakness is manifest in her schools. The 
students came and went without restraint. They heard whom 
they pleased, did what they pleased, and recognized no authority 
except that of the pedagogues who accompanied them. Since 
the Professors were rivals without any common bond of union 
between them, it was impossible to enforce any system of dis- 
cipline. We read of regular town and gown riots,,of clapping 
and hissing in the lecture-rooms, of students going to the har- 


* Platonis quoque eruditissimum pectus hee cogitatio attigit ; qui conduétores 
sacre are, de modo et forma ejus secum sermonem conferre conatos, ad Eucliden 
geometram ire jussit, scientie ejus cedens, immo professioni. Val. Max. VIII. 12. 
Not having access at this time to the Editio Princeps, I quote from the London 
reprint of Kappius, which I picked up in a second-hand book store at Lan- 
caster. 
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bor to tout for their Professors, of initiations to test the nerve 
of the new-comers, of the fright and disgrace of a pedagogue 
who was tossed in a blanket by the boys whom he had offended. 
In our day such offenders are summarily dealt with; then the 
teacher scolded and lectured in a style that evinced his help- 
lessness. Libanius tells of worse scenes at Antioch. When 
. the servant summoned his pupils, some tarried, singing stale 
songs, or talked of their sweethearts as they went along, and 
during the lectures whispered to each other about jockeys, 
races, comedians and the like, or kept blowing their noses with 
both hands, or, what was still worse in the eyes of the Professor, 
sat stock still, unmoved by the most brilliant flashes of wit. 
Rome afterwards supplied the element of discipline by a series 
of regulations which remind one of University life in the father- 
land; but Athens knew nothing of the kind, for her most 
philosophic statesman boasted that her plan of educating turned 
on personal influence. Not by splendid school edifices and 
costly furniture, (the benches in some schools had no backs), not 
by extensive collections of books and apparatus, not by a cast- 
iron system of rules and regulations, but by the intercourse of 
soul with soul, by the play of mind upon mind, by the magic 
power of one intelligence working upon another, by the awak- 
ening and stimulating influence which a matured intellect exerts 
upon the slumbering or growing faculties of minds less mature, 
the Athenians reached a degree of culture, that has never been 
surpassed. The history of Athens conclusively proves that 
education is not the result of mind working upon matter, nor 
of matter working upon mind, but of mind meeting mind, 
of intelligence evoking intelligence, and of will moulding and 
infusing itself into will. 

The reader and I came to Athens in the age of Pericles. We 
will suppose that gifted with one of the traits ascribed to Apollo 
we have tarried into the latter half of the Fourth century, when 
Gregory, Basil and Julian were fellow-students at Athens. 
What wonderful achievements we have witnessed during this 
period! Works of Art have sprung into existence, which suc- 
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ceeding ages strive in vain to rival. We have seen Phidias 
rearing buildings, which had the venerable air of antiquity 
when newly completed, and retained all the freshness of youth 
after they had stood for ages. We have seen Parrhasius at 
work, whose skill painted a curtain, which deceived the expe- 
rienced eyes of Zeuxis, himself skilled enough to paint grapes 
so natural that birds pecked at them. We have seen the living 
and moving Plato, a sight that would amply repay the dangers 
of an ocean voyage, together with all the horrors of sea-sickness 
connected therewith. We have listened to Aristotle, who in 
his youth was called by Plato the Mind of the school. We 
have listened to the eloquence of Demosthenes vanquishing 
ZEschines, who when the people of Rhodes expressed surprise 
that a man of such ability was overcome by his rival, exclaimed, 
“Had you heard that wild beast, you would have ceased to be 
at a loss on that point.” Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Marcus 
Aurelius have been here to drink of the fountains of Greek 
wisdom. With astonishment our eyes have beheld Herodes 
Atticus spending his fogtune on literature, and devoting his life 
to a professorship. Four rival schools of philosophy—the 
Academy, the Lyceum, the Porch and the Garden, (philoso- 
phers of the Garden is the name given by Juvenal to the dis- 
ciples of Epicurus)—have risen into renown ; and their teachers 
have more than once been sent as representatives of Athens on 
embassies into foreign lands. Most interesting of all are the 
changes which the theories of these philosophers have wrought 
in the systems of education and the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion. But the merits of these cannot claim our attention; we 
may discuss them at our leisure hereafter. Lest, however, you 
should think I am alone in my admiration of Athenian school 
life, allow me while we are on the homeward flight to quote one 
or two passages from the pen of one of the greatest masters 
of the English language : 

“ Pericles, who succeeded Cimon both in the government and 
in the patronage of art, is said by Plutarch to have entertained 
the idea of making Athens the capital of federated Greece; in 
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this he failed, but his encouragement of such men as Phidias 
and Anaxagoras led the way to her acquiring a far more last- 
ing sovereignty over a far wider Empire. Little understanding 
the sources of her own greatness, Athens would go to war; 
peace is the interest of a seat of commerce and the arts; but to 
war she went, yet to her, whether peace or war, it mattered not. 
The political power of Athens waned and disappeared; king- 
doms rose and fell; centuries rolled away—they did but bring 
fresh triumphs to the city of the poet and sage. There at 
length the swarthy Moor and Spaniard were seen to meet 
the blue-eyed Gaul; and the Cappadocian, late subject of 
Mithridates, gazed without alarm at thé haughty, conquering 
Roman. Revolution after revolution passed over the face of 
Europe, as well as of Greece, but still she was there,—Athens, 
the city of mind,—as radiant, as splendid, as delicate, as young 
as ever she had been.” 

‘‘ Seated on the verge of the continent, Athens seemed hardly 
suited for the duties of a central metropolis of knowledge; yet 
what it has lost in convenience of approach, it gained in its 
neighborhood to the traditions of the mysterious East, and in 
the loveliness of the region in which it lay. Hither, then, as 
to a sort of ideal land, where all the archetypes of the great 
and the fair were found in substantial being, and all depart- 
ments of truth explored, and all diversities of intellectual power 
exhibited, where taste and philosophy were majestically en- 
throned as in a royal court, where there was no sovereignty but 
that of mind, and no nobility but that of genius, where pro- 
fessors were rulers and princes did homage, hither flocked con- 
tinually from the very corners of the orbis terrarum, the 
many tongued-generation just rising or just risen into manhood, 
n order to gain wisdom.” 
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Art. IV.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 





BY REV. 8. N, CALLENDER, D. D. 





Ir is coming to be very noticeable, that a marked change 
has taken place in the estimation in which the Lord’s Prayer 
is held, in these latter days, as compared with the compara- 
tively recent past. Then, the majority of the Protestant 
Churches had allowed it to fall into an almost total disuse, so 
far as public worship was concerned. Some of them, of the 
more extreme type, because of its retention and use in the ser- 
vice of the Roman and other episcopal churches, had come to 
regard it as in some sort, contraband. They excluded it with 
a seemingly conscientious scruple. In many a church it was 
not offered up more than once in a year. And more than this, 
there were not wanting those who essayed to give reasons why 
it should be excluded entirely. They arraigned it as being 
Jewish rather than Christian, in failing, as they falsely 
imagined, to recognize ‘‘ Christ and him crucified.” True the 
fact that the Saviour taught the prayer, was something in its 
favor, but this, for them, did not seem sufficiently to clear up 
the difficulties which clustered around it. And inasmuch, they 
argued, as at best it is only a general form, which could be 
readily dispensed with, as any minister could with ease construct, 
if not as perfect, at least as acceptable a prayer, the impor- 
tance of its use was not esteemed as by any means grave, and 
its exclusion from the service of the church, as at least pru- 
dent. 

But while the Lord’s Prayer fared thus hardly at the hands 
of only too many ministers, in the conduct of church service, 
we must not conclude that it lost its hold entirely upon the 
Christian consciousness. There was something in it which in- 
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spired a responsive thrill in the pious soul. In the*hour of 
solemn thought it caused to come over it a deep and holy devo- 
tion, and it could but bow the head and with outstretched hands 
exclaim, “Our Father.” Still what with rationalistic ob- 
jection, and the damaging respect shown it by the prelatical 
churches, it was excluded from the public worship. But as 
children must needs learn to pray in the use of forms, and the 
spirit of devotion be nurtured by their continued use, here, all 
critical objection aside, it might, with “ Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” and such like child’s prayers, be safely used. So in the 
Infant-school, and measurably in the class teaching of the 
Sunday-school, the children were taught to .pray the Lord’s 
Prayer. But alas! who may not recollect, that as the child 
grew older, and thought came to question the postulates of 
faith, these hallowed forms were allowed to fall into disuse, in 
favor of the utterances of subjective impulse. How seldom, in 
those days did the Superintendent lead his school in the use of 
this Prayer? How seldom was it used in the weekly lecture 
and prayer-meeting? How more than seldom was it offered up 
at the family altar? So it was in days which many of us can 
well recollect. 

Now, however, a happy change has-taken place. Not that 
the Prayer has yet ‘attained its rightful eminence of respect 
and reverence, but still a change has come over the Christian 
mind in this behalf—a movemement in the right direction, for 
which we are bound to give thanks. 

As just said, even in the day of its deepest humiliation, it 
had not‘clean lost its hold upon the Christian consciousness. 
When it had been deposed from its proper place in the sanc- 
tuary, in the Sunday-school, in social and family worship, it 
was allowed its place in the nursery, that “out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings,” strength might be ordained. (Ps. viii. 
2). The sense which retained it as proper for the spirit of 
childhood’s devotion, in the face of the criticism of the adult 
understanding, was an unconscious witness to its divinity, and 
a testimony in favor of its right in all Christian worship. For 
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only as we draw near to the Father in the spirit of a little 
child, is it that we draw near acceptably. And it is a hopeful 
sign when the Churches, adjourning the language of labored 
thought, adopt the trusting heart-utterances of childhood, as 
they gather around the altar of prayer. It would seem indeed, 
that the growing appreciation and use of this child’s prayer, in- 
dicates a sense of fatigue on the part of the theological mind, 
in its efforts to fathom the mystery of godliness, which has so 
largely engaged its energies in the past age, and a disposition 
to turn confidingly to the fountain of all wisdom and grace in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. It would seem that prayer is coming 
more and more to go forth, not so much from the outer-court of 
the intelligence, as from the inner sanctuary of the heart. 

Let us therefore rejoice over the revival of the spirit of child- 
like prayer. Let us give thanks, that when our children enter 
the door of the Sunday-school, they are not taught to forget it, 
but are greeted with the voice of the prayer which they learned 
at their Mother’s knee—that after the effort to follow the 
labored, confused and too often mistaken petitions of social 
prayer, we can relax the tension of our minds and join with 
unstrained devotion in repeating the concluding Lord’s Prayer. 
Let us be glad, that in the congregation, when the minister, 
after having wrestled in spirit, and struggled for a deeper and 
holier utterance, overwhelmed with a sense of the breadth and 
depth of human misery and-want, and the boundless realm of 
the glory of God revealed in Christ Jesus, and despairing of all 
adequate human language, may, with his people take refuge in 
that all-comprising and exhaustive prayer which the Master 
taught them to pray. 

As a necessary consequence of the indifference which had been 
exhibited toward the Lord’s Prayer, there was a corresponding 
want of concern as to its contents: and scope. This is’ mani- 
fest in the fact that for a large share of the literature we have 
on the subject, which exhibits any special earnestness, we are 
indebted to those churches which clung to it in the dark days 
of its humiliation. A largely prevailing opinion on the part 
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of many who did not sympathize in the critical exceptions 
taken to it, was that at best it was in some sort a kind of gene- 
ral homiletical directory, indicating the topics suitable for em- 
bodiment in our prayers, and perhaps suggesting a proper order 
of sequence; a kind of general compend. As such, it was 
held to serve a valuable purpose, not so much asa procrustean 
form, as suggestive of order and material to be embodied in the 
language of the petitioner. Its brevity was held to be a serious 
objection, in that it did not afford sufficient scope to the wrest- 
ling importunity of heartfelt devotion. Yes, it was too .con- 
tracted and partial, and left no room for ten thousand wants 
and desires which burden the hungering and thirsting soul, and 
press for utterance at the throne of grace. It was held to be 
good enough in its place, but it was, when all was said, only 
one prayer among others, and that too, of rather indefinite and 
exceedingly general character, and as such, might safely be 
postponed in favor of others more definite and specific. And 
hence it was but very seldom used. 

Let it not be objected that this is putting the case too 
strongly. Let those who have habitually discarded the Lord’s 
Prayer in their devotions, turn within themselves and question 
the reasons, perhaps not heretofore discussed in the light of 
consciousness, which induced this neglect, and see whether these 
or similar notions have not governed them. They certainly 
have some reasons for their steady avoidance of this prayer. 
But be they what they may, it may well be asked whether it is 
presumable, that while the Saviour doubtless did not intend this 
to be the only proper form for use, He designed that it should 
not be used at all, even though it be held to be merely a model 
or general epitome? This introspection is pressingly pertinent 
even yet, for only too many Christians still withhold the respect 
due to this grandest of all prayers. 

The fact that the reviving recollection of its claims is gradual 
and comparatively slow, is encouraging rather than otherwise. 
The apprehensions of consciousness especially in the realm of 
the supernatural are commonly gradual, in the way of educa 
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tional growth, rather than of theosophic intuition. Hence we 
are prepared to still hear on the part of some, the old criticism, 
on the part of others the language of indifference, while of 
still others we hear the word of awakened interest, in less or 
greater distinctness of utterance. It would certainly then seem 
befitting and eminently opportune, that the earnest mind 
should contemplate this inspired illustration of the idea of 
prayer. That by this ministry it may increasingly apprehend 
its contents in the form of truth, until ripening as heavenly 
wisdom, it enters the golden gates of the will, and enshrines 
itself there as holy love. Let but once the spirit of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as breathing livingly forth from the Saviour’s lips 
enter the Christian consciousness and permeate the heart, and 
the soul will awake to find itself within the veil in the sanc- 
tuary of worship, and the meaning of the Apostle’s seemingly 
paradoxical injunction, “ pray without ceasing,” will be clear 
as never before. Then indeed will the spirit find it a refuge 
for enlargement and strength, when borne down by the sense of 
human misery and impotence, and panting for the water brooks 
of divine grace, it feels all human speech beggared—its most 
labored language all too weak and poor. 

In entering upon a discussion of the contents of the Lord’s 
Prayer, it is of the first importance that we review our con- 
ceptions of the nature and idea of prayer in its general sense. 
For success will in large measure depend upon truthfulness 
here. Not that we should allow any presuppositions reached 
by abstract thought, to determine the sense of the prayer, but 
knowing as we do how almost helplessly we are under the 
power of preconceived notions, it is necessary that a careful 
revision of these be instituted in the light of inspiration, as 
the final interpreter of Christian consciousness. 

A largely prevailing and very common notion of prayer is, 
that it is the presentation of our weaknesses, wants and desires 
to God. Which conception we find expressed in the didactic 
verse, which unjustly aspires to the dignity of a hymn: 
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“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 


That trembles in the breast.’’ 


This is well enough as far it goes. But it falls immeasu- 
rably short of compassing the whole idea. This is the kind of 
prayer which all men pray, whether saint or sinner, heathen or 
Christian. For all have their wants and desires, and every 
man has his god. If not the true God, nevertheless Ais god, 
to whom he offers his prayer—his prayer, whether in the form 
of language, or in “the upward glancing of the eye,” or in 
any form of action as the expression of want or desire. Yes, 
all men pray in this sense; and pray without ceasing. For all 
our labors and industries, our daily toil as well as our oral 
supplications, are only so many utterances of a sense of want, 
so many cries to the power to which we look for relief, whether 
that power be the God of heaven, the great unknown spirit, 
the powers of nature, or the god of this world. And each re- 
spectively is the suppliant’s god. 

The defect in this conception of prayer is, that it is but 
partial. And failing to take in the grand essential, it becomes 
in so far, false and wrong. And it is greatly to be feared that 
only too many Christians fail to see the wrong, and find their 
prayers, like Samson, shorn of their strength. Their prayer 
is the ery of self, self its mainspring and its motive. And all, 
even the best men, are in danger of falling under the power of 
this temptation. How are we not in danger, prompted by a 
sense of fear and want, of invoking heavenly aid as a mere in- 
dividual and selfish good! And how is there not danger that 
even the awful interest of the Blood of Christ, should be es- 
teemed as a sacrifice for the salvation of the individual man— 
the me, and the aggregate of individuals thus saved, should be 
taken to make up the sum of the Glory of God! There is a 
higher interest in creation and redemption—reaching high as 
heaven, and compassing immensity—than the personal well- 
being of the individual, whether as pertaining to his earthly or 
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spiritual estate. And that, as the ultimate interest this con- 
ception of prayer fails to comprehend. 

‘Not that the individual is excluded, or that personal well- 
being is to be ignored. But that these should be held to be a 
subordinate good, comprehended in, and absolutely conditioned 
by something vastly broader and more glorious. The life of 
the individual is not an end in itself, to be colligated at last in 
the way of abstract generalization into a general idea, so 
neither is individual well-being an ultimate interest, to be in 
like manner gathered together into a general good; but rather 
that the general good is the final cause, which comes continu- 
ally to its concrete manifestation in the well-being of the indi- 
vidual. In other words. God did not at first create the indi- 
vidual man and surround him with the resources of the material 
world, that after awhile, when he had grown into a great multi- 
tude, He might use him as ‘material wherewith to effect His 
original purpose, and erect a monument to His glory. Instead 
of this, the very first fruit of creative energy was instinct with 
His purpose—an embodiment, an utterance of it, and as it moved 
forward in its producing and sustaining power, did it increas- 
ingly shine forth in and through its creatures, until at last in 
man, created in the divine image, it produced the organ for its 
full manifestation. Man was not created first, and then wrought 
into the edifice of the divine purpose, but he is the product of 
this purpose, its embodiment, its revelation, and only as he 
stands in its bosom, and is animated with its life—only as he 
is its voluntary organ, can he have any meaning, or attain to 
his final glorification. 

In this view it is clear, that man can never attain the good, 
the conscious want of which is the mainspring of prayer, by 
any simply personal blessing, coming to him as an individual 
in an immediate way, from the hand of mercy and omnipotence. 
But only as he, in the totality of his being is regeneratively 
reinstated in his organic relations in-the divine plan. This 
divine plan, conserved, and reasserted in the person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and His economy of grace, as over against 
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the usurping kingdom of darkness, is the bosom in which alone 
may be found help and deliverance for all human weakness and 
want, and to the extent that it is victorious over the adverse 
powers of sin, is the way opened for the deliverance of the in- 
dividual, and for rest to the burdened soul. The spirit of 
prayer comprehends all this, and is concerned first of all, not 
so much for the well-being of the me, as for the victory of light 
over darkness—of life in the kingdom of grace, over the powers 
of death and hell. Hence we may understand the reason for 
the peculiar structure of the Lord’s Prayer, postponing in the 
order of time and desire, the individual good, to the higher 
and conditioning good of the Kingdom of God. 

All this unquestionably enters into the true idea and spirit 
of prayer, but it does not yet compass its full measure. All 
this may be clear enough in the vision of consciousness, and 
yet may one pray from the standpoint of self. He may desire 
the coming of the Kingdom of God, simply as a means to an 
end—as the ministry by which his individual well-being is to be 
secured. He is still struggling “to find his life,” while he 
stands in most imminent peril of “ losing it.” He has yet to 
jearn the meaning of the words, “he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it.” (St, Matt., x. 39). We rejoice in the 
right, in the vindication of justice, not just because we are 
thereby personally benefited; we love the beautiful not because 
of any immediate profit to ourselves; but because they are 
good in themselves. And so deeply do we feel this, that we 
account him as worthy of all honor who voluntarily suffers 
wrong, that the right may be triumphant. Even bad men bow 
reverently before the martyr spirit. So too, the Glory of God 
—the Kingdom of Heaven—the Divine Purpose in creation and 
redemption, are in themselves the highest good, and are to be 
loved and longed for, in the spirit of the profoundest self-abne- 
gation for their own sake—in the spirit of that love-impassioned 
word of the suffering Sayiour, “not my will, but thine be done.” 
(St. Luke xxii. 42). 

This is the true spirit of prayer, and finds its perfect illus- 
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tration in the Lord’s Prayer. It is the full-orbed revelation, 
in comparison with which all human prayer is but as the re- 
flected light of the star. It is the ideal prayer, reaching high 
as heaven, and deep as the abyss of human want. “Its going 
forth is from the end of heaven, and its circuit unto the ends 
of it, and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.” (Ps. 
xix. 6). It covers the whole realm of prayer. Human lan- 
guage may amplify its contents, but it cannot express one right 
desire or one real want, which is not implicitly involved in its 
brief form. Its simplicity, its brevity and its absolute compass, 
are the signature of its divinity. The angel nearest the eternal 
throne could not have composed that prayer, for while trans- 
ported with admiring wonder, he could but fail to grasp the 
treasure of wisdom and knowledge therein contained, still less 
could the mightiest of the sons and daughters of men. It re- 
mained for Him, in whose person dwelt the fullness of the 
Godhead, and the fullness of humanity—the full comprehen- 
sion of the divine will and purpose, incarnately united with the 
alpha and omega of created existence. He only could reveal 
the contents of the one, and fathom the needs of the other as 
under the power of sin. And the prayer is the utterance of 
His fullness—of His divine-human life. It is not just therefore, 
one prayer among others, to be indifferently used or neglected. 
It contains an objective power and life in the fullest measure, 
so that if we but bring with its offering to the Father, “a 
broken and a contrite heart,” even though with but a feeble 
apprehension intellectually of its contents, we lay hold upon 
the power which reaches within the veil, as we can do with no 
utterance of our own. In this view we can understand why 
the Saviour in response to the disciples” “ Lord, teach us to 
pray, as Jolin also taught his disciples,” said, ‘when ye pray, 
say, Our Father which art in heaven.” 

“ Our Father which art in heaven.’ The criticism already 
adverted to, that the prayer makes no reference to the plan of 
salvation im Jesus Christ, arises out of a total misapprehension 
of its spirit. The person and merits of Christ constitute its 
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background and life, and alone make an answer a possibility. 
Take from it this vital spirit and the heavens become as ‘brass, 
and the ear of God dull that He may not hear; it can at best 
be only a despairing wail of misery. To pray that prayer in 
its spirit, we rest in the bosom of the Saviour. His grace is a 
presupposition for thought, and a vivifying atmosphere to the 
soul. The Our Father, plainly contains all this for conscious- 
ness, and to feel it, we need only to substitute the address, A/- 
mighty God, inits place. How cold and severe does it immedi- 
ately become! Fitted equally for the use of the serious Turk 
as for the Christian. 

But even this view does not conduct us into the inner sanc- 
tuary of the prayer. It is possible to think of Christ and His 
grace as an interest in some sort separate from the Father, and 
as affording the consideration in a kind of outside way, for His 
favor and blessing. And oh, to what a lamentable extent is 
just this false conception prevalent in our reigning theology, 
virtually engendering the notion of two separate individualities ! 
To dissipate this delusion it is only necessary to ask the 
question ; How shall a man draw nigh to the Father? Thus 
saith “the way, and the truth, and the life.” ‘ No man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me. If ye had- known me, ye should 
have known my Father also; and from henceforth ye know 
him and have seen him.” Again, immediately following, in 
answer to Philip’s request to show them the Father, Jesus saith: 
“Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father, 
and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father? Believest 
thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? the 
words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself; but the 
Father, that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Believe me 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in me; or else believe 
me for the very work’s sake.” (St. John xiv. 6-11). And 
again; “I and my Father are one.” (St. John x. 30). In 
the person of Jesus Christ, God the Father, as the fountain of 
the Godhead, has revealed Himself to man—not simply in His 
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attributes of justice, mercy and righteousness, as something 
different from His real substance—but in His proper essential 
being, and in no other way. Aside from this revelation, He is 
to man unapproachable and unknown, and His ears are open to 
no prayer. When we say Our Father, in the prayer, we ad- 
dress the Jehovah God as abiding in the incarnate Christ, in 
whom dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead, in mystical union 
with the substance (Széerac:¢) of all created existence. In 
him accordingly dwell the power to atone for sin, to overcome 
death and the grave, and to cast down the kingdom of dark- 
ness, but especially to restore man to his constitutional and 
vital relations to God. The prayer is therefore Christian in 
the only true sense, as discerning in Christ Jesus, “the only 
name given under heaven, among men, whereby we can be 
saved,” 

The words, “ which artin heaven,” so far from referring to a 
locality remote from the earth, implies the world of spirit, to 
which the world of sense stands related as phenomenon to sub- 
stance. The natural is the outward expression or word, while 
the spiritual is the living embodied thought. The former with- 
out the latter can have no meaning of value, nor indeed any 
existence, just as a word for ordinary language, without a con- 
tained thought is empty, an unmeaning sound. The natural 
mind blinded by the disorganization of sin, finding itself con- 
ditioned seemingly on every hand by the world of sense, and 
dependent upon it immediately for the satisfaction of its wants 
and necessities, falls into the delusion that it is a good in itself, 
and possessed of a real substantial existence. It is taken to be 
a constitution, in which abide benign powers for the administra- 
tion of its order, and the conservation of its own beneficent 
purpose. In it are supposed to be treasured up all that is 
good for meat and drink, for man’s happiness, and for the mak- 
ing of one wise, in the attainment of knowledge, coming contin- 
ually to a concrete revelation through the operation of its own 
inherent laws. Hence to these powers go forth the aspirations 
and labors of the misguided soul, as to the source of its bless- 
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ings. These yearnings and cries are its prayer, and this mis- 
taken providence is its god. On the other hand, in the Lord’s 
Prayer we find an unmistakable consciousness of the purely 
phenomenal character of the natural world, wholly unmeaning 
and shadowy in itself considered, and coming to any sort of 
rationality only as accounted a mean to an end back of itself. 
The spiritual, for it, is the real being, and in it are embosomed 
the whole scheme and purpose of creation and redemption, and 
from it go forth all law and energy as revealed in the order 
and providence of the universe. Now the reality of all this, 
its life, its being is in God as revealed in Christ Jesus. “ In 
him we live, and move, and have our being.” (Acts xvii. 28). 
“ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” (St. 
Matt., xxviii. 18). In him dwelleth ail fullness. He filleth 
immensity. And the earth is His footstool. All this glorious 
fullness and abode of God, is in the Lord’s Prayer, present to 
the eye of faith. 

It has been usual for some expositors of the Lord’s Prayer, 
to regard it as divided, by some into six, by others into seven 
petitions, more or less nearly related to each other, yet not 
specially bound together in logical order ; also to find a more 
general division falling into two parts. The first compris- 
ing the first three petitions, having reference to the glory of 
God and His kingdom, and the remaining petitions as having 
respect, now to the temporal and afterwards the spiritual in- 
terests of man. It need only be said of this exegesis, that it 
is an illustration of a certain sort of surface and atomistic ex- 
position, only too common, which allows itself to take isolated 
passages, and dream of discerning their spirit. It is a hand- 
ling of the word of the Lord in the baldest rationalistic way, 
meanwhile trying to infuse into it the notions and conceptions 
of the understanding. It seems not to be realized that there 
is a logic of spirit in inspiration, as well as a natural logic in 
ordinary thought, which conditions and determines the sense of 
the several periods; and that this logic of spirit is the logic of 
life. Who cannot discern the beautiful deductive movement in 
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the life of the plant? First the germ, containing potentially 
all that can even be evolved ; then out of this, coming forth in 
strictly living order, the blade; then from this in like living 
order, the ear ; and lastly the full corn in the ear. Unless 
we grasp the living underdrift—the in-forming thought and 
spirit whether of the word of inspiration, or of any other 
word, it is utterly impossible to comprehend the meaning. We 
may grasp the thoughts expressed in the several sentences, and 
we may perceive some sort of connection between them, but 
until we can comprehend them all, in the unity of a containing 
idea, we fail to apprehend their true significance. When once 
however we catch the mind and spirit of the author, there is an 
immediate rustling among the dry bones of separate thoughts ; 
each one seeking his fellow, and under the inspiration of this 
breath of life, they stand forth clothed in flesh, in living organic 
symmetry. This is true of the word of the Lord in its en- 
tirety. It is eminently true of the Lord’s Prayer. Now we 
no longer consider the root and the trunk and the branches, 
and the twigs, and generalize them into a tree, but we see the 
spirit of life revealing its energizing power, apprehending and 
assimilating the material of the outlying world and appropria- 
ting it as the shrine of its own manifestation. So with the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is not merely an aggregate of petitions, 
whose order of sequence might be changed without damage to 
logical continuity. It is not a mere gathering together of sepa- 
rate thoughts and wishes. It is instead, a glorious unity em- 
bodying an all-comprehending idea, out of which is evolved by 
the logic of life, all that follows in the way of an exhaustive 
evolution. : 

Such being the structure of the prayer, it could not other- 
wise than commence with the enunciation of its base principle, 
‘“* Hallowed be thy name.” This contains the final purpose of 
the divine manifestation first, in Christ Jesus, and by Him and 
through Him in the whole order of creation and redemption. 
It embodies the dynamic power which is at last to ultimate in 
the perfect revelation of the Glory of God. 
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The name, is the symbol of the person and being of God. 
Just as in any case the name stands for the man, in such sense 
as to involve him for honor or dishonor, for praise or for blame. 
So that the import of the petition is, let God be glorified. But 
care must be taken in seeking to grasp the idea of the glorifi- 
cation of God, not to imagine that it consists in a merely out- 
ward gathering together of the monuments of His goodness and 
wisdom and power, and their celebration in the praises and ado- 
ration of sanctified hearts. This is but the fruit—the respon- 
sive back-flow of that divine energy which first of all went forth 
and filled the creature with the fullness of its own glorious life 
—the answer of the human will, transformed and filled with 
the divine will. It is a great mistake to suppose, that the 
Glory of God consists thus in outward manifestations of power 
and wisdom, as the construction of an admirable and ingenious 
piece of machinery stands for the honor and praise of the 
constructor. These of course are not excluded, but the true 
idea involves vastly more, so much more that without it, these 
could never have existed. It is not the engine which is the 
glory of the inventor, but the skill and cunning which enabled 
him to invent and build it, of which the machine is the manifes- 
tation and testimony. So the Glory of God consists not in 
the outward works of His hands, but in the energy of which 
they are the product and witness. However, while all this is 
true, as far as it goes, it cannot but be felt that there remains a 
very important and an abiding relation between the constructor 
and the thing constructed. Only as this last embodies in such 
abiding way the purpose and thought of the builder, for all 
time to come, has it any meaning, or can it testify to his skill 
and honor. This thought and purpose must, so to speak, live 
in it, and illuminate it with a light in which alone it is possi- 
ble to understand it, or appreciate the hand that made it. In 
further illustration, let us take the case of a symbolical paint- 
ing. The colors are patent to sense. The several parts and 
figures—the landscape, the buildings, the animals and the 
human figures, each by itself contains its respective idea, and 
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taken in the aggregate they compose the picture. But as yet 
it has no meaning. It isa mere grouping together of certain 
natural objects in some sort of orderly arrangement, produced 
by a due observance of the artistic laws of light and shade 
and perspective. But the whole thing remains a corpse—a 
beautiful corpse it may be. But once catch the underlying 
thought, the thought, which was in the artist’s mind, the thought 
to which he gave utterance and embodiment in the painting ; 
let the picture once be apprehended as a word, in the real sense 
of the term, and how does the cold corpse become instinct with 
intelligence and warmth and life. It enters into and opens up 
anew world. It passes from the world of heights and distances 
and measurable proportions, into the world of rational thought, 
and reveals the idea, and in a very real sense, the life and per- 
sonality of the author. Endow now this artist with creative 
energy in the divine sense, and the work of his hands had been 
a living soul, enshrining his own life. 

The final cause of creation was the Glory of God—that His 
name might be hallowed. The whole scheme, fashioned by the 
divine imagination, existed at first in the mind of God, in the 
form of thought. Now thought in its true sense is a real 
entity, as is mind itself, for thought is mind in action. This is 
relatively true of human thought; it is absolutely true of divine 
thought. But the mind is the inner man, his spirit, his life, 
and when he speaks the word, his life manifests itself out- 
wardly for the apprehension of other mind, and it continues to 
live. We need but take up a book to feel this. There is such 
a thing as reading without catching the immediate meaning. 
There is another such thing as catching the immediate mean- 
ing of the sentences, but failing to discern the animus. But 
only when we read between the lines, and apprehend the un- 
derlying thought, which in the mind of the author was strug- 
gling to an utterance, do we feel that we have emerged from 
the tombs and are in communion with life. The author stands 
out before the mind’s eye, and we see him in his true character 
and spirit and life. Who has not felt this when reading an 
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attempted discussion of a religious topic, by a man destitute of 
its spirit! His words may belong to the vocabulary of holi- 
ness; he may borrow the expressions of piety ; but the whole 
performance is an iceberg. His spirit of death will grin be- 
tween the lines despite his attempt to conceal it. We see the 
man. He has given us a revelation of himself. So too when 
the soul has been wrought into passion. The most studied 
attempts at concealment will be found a failure, for in spite of 
his words of peace and soberness, will there breathe out from 
his epistie his troubled spirit. Al} this is true not only of lan- 
guage, but of any and every other form in which thought may 
express itself. 

To apply this now to the revelation of the divine creative 
thought—the manifestation of the Glory of God. As already 
said, this was not compassed by the production of an innume- 
rable multitude of objects, endowed with self-existence, and 
moved by inherent laws. This were deism. Instead of this, 
the creature is the manifestation of the divine thought in a 
phenomenal form. This thought is the life of the object, its 
real substance, the base in which inhere the several phenomenal 
attributes, and binds them in an intelligible unity. Abstract 
the underlying substantial thought, and the thing becomes 
meaningless, lifeless, and the several properties fall asunder 
and vanish. The creature then is the shrine of the divine 
thought, as uttered and testified by the Logos, “by whom all 
things were made that are made.’”’ As such it is the voluntary 
utterance of the divine life itself, which constitutes the abiding 
base and living substance of created existence. In the case of 
the intelligent creation, the creative thought comes to its per- 
fect epiphany in the form of consciousness and rationality, as 
these inhere in the thought itself. When therefore we say, 
“ Hallowed be thy nage,” we pray that the final purpose of 
creation as conceived by God in the beginning, and lodged in 
the Logos, may be brought to its full actualization—to the 
perfect effulgence of the divine glory shining through and 
forth from all created existence—and to the glorious beatifica- 
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tion or abject misery of rational beings, dependent upon the 
response which as moral agents they make to the sustaining 
divinity within them. 

From this it appears, that in this first petition we have the 
ultimate dynamical principle, whose outworking is to result in 
all for which the world was made, and all for which we may 
rightfully pray. It is the energizing power and conditioning 
force of all history—the reason and cause of the world’s con- 
tinued existence in its present order. And this too, as we 
have seen, not in the way of outward support, but of indwell- 
ing life. It stands therefore as the containing germ of all 
that follows it in the way of evolution, to the end of the prayer. 

The appearance of sin in the world, seemed at first to have 
frustrated the divine plan, by the usurpation of the dominion of 
the world by the powers of darkness. To obviate this evil, 
the Saviour, as we thankfully know, took humanity as contain- 
ing the life and meaning of the world into hypostatical union 
with the divine, thus bringing back the substance of the world 
into its normal and organic relations to the vital source of its 
being. Thus united with the divine, atonement for sin was 
made, the usurping powers of darkness were grappled with and 
overthrown, and the dominion wrested from their grasp. The 
conquest however was not of such character as to expel the 
adverse power from the world, but left it to wage a bitter war- 
fare against the new kingdom established in its place. This 
Kingdom of God, for the coming of which we pray in the 
second petition, the Saviour proclaimed from the eminence of 
His victorious conquest in the glorious proclamation, ‘ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” He organized 
it while in the world, by appointing its ministers, and ordain- 
ing the instrumentalities for the apprehension and assimilation 
of the human world, and thereby leavening it with its own 
divine-human life. Now this life, it will be borne in mind, is 
the same divine thought already remarked upon. It is the 
substance of material things—the life of created existence— 
the form of the manifestation of the divine glory. The God- 
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man is the embodiment of this by the power of a new creation. 
And from His person, as the head and fountain of this king- 
dom, there evermore flow forth streams of life to fulfill and 
actualize the original purpose devised in the counsels of eternity. 
But this in the way of a growing history, in the face of oppo- 
sition and conflict with the powers of hell. This life abides 
permanently in the Kingdom of God, here upon earth in the 
form of the Holy Ghost—the Spirit of Christ, and is efficient 
through the ministry of the preached word, to illumine the 
blinded eye of faith in the individual man, and to enable him 
to see and feel this heavenly power. The Gospel is not only 
truth for enlightening the intelligence, but spirit and love and 
life, to enter into and transform the will, creating it anew and 
thereby appropriating and comprehending it in its own mysti- 
cal body. Thus is brought to pass the extensive spread and 
coming of the Kingdom of God. This is what the Saviour 
meant when He said to the Apostles, “ Go ye therefore, and dis- 
ciple all nations.” Not simply that they may be rescued from 
the penal consequences of sin, and that the understanding may 
be enlightened by the truth and the natural life reformed, but 
that the human body may become the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and the human spirit the casket for the indwelling 
divine life, out of which it may ever shine forth as the manifes- 
tation of the Glory of God. This is what we pray for when 
we say, “* Thy kingdom come.” 

As this petition has respect to what is called the extensive 
or outward spread of the gospel—the apprehension of the 
human soul, as the life-form into which the life of Christ re- 
generatively enters and becomes its vital substance, and thus is 
made to be the organ for the irradiation of the light of the 
Glory of God; so the following petition, ‘‘ Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven,’ has respect to the intensive diffusion 
—the complete permeation of the whole human life by this 
divine life, and its full transformation into its own likeness and 
image. As is well understood, regeneration does not at once 
transform the entire man into the image of the heavenly. It 
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is the implantation, in a constitution disorganized and cor- 
rupted by sin, of the divine principle—the embosoming of the 
holy germ in the life-form of the human, that like leaven it 
may gradually transfuse and transform the whole being into its 
own kind. Meanwhile there remain, in less or greater measure, 
the old evil dispositions and propensities, the depraved bent 
and warp which are to be conquered and rectified by a growth, 
facilitated by the co-operation of the human will with the 
divine efficiency. Hence arises the fearful conflict which every 
earnest Christian experiences in his own heart. The natural 
will must be conquered and slain. The inborn appetites and 
passions must be mastered and reduced to the office of means 
to an end beyond themselves. And it is only as the spirit is 
chastened by the conflict, leavened by the indwelling life, and 
by it raised to the conscious apprehension of its office and pur- 
pose as related to the divine will, that it becomes fitted at last 
to be the unclouded organ, from whi€h may radiate the divine 
image and glory. 

In this view it is easy to see that this petition covers the 
whole realm of human history. For history is nothing else 
than the outworking of the divine scheme in conflict with the 
adverse powers of evil. It is the groaning and travailing in 
pain of the creature, now regenerated by the incarnation of 
the Son of God, in its struggles for deliverance from the bon- 
dage of corruption, and the attainment of the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. The whole motive power in civiliza- 
tion and commerce, in the arts and scientes, and in all forms 
of effort for the elevation of man, and aid in his conquest 
over the rebellious powers of nature, is but the divine energy 
treasured up in Jesus Christ, as the Alpha and Omega of crea- 
tion, appropriating to its service all natural agencies, for the 
gradual, and at last finally consummated revelation of the divine 
will and majesty. When therefore, the “ Thy kingdom come,” 
by the ingathering of the nations, and the “ Thy will be done,” 
by the earthly creature, as by the unfallen creature in the 
heavenly world, shall be consummated, then will be brought to 
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pass what in the beginning was proposed in the eternal counsels, 
the ** Hallowed be thy name.” 

These three petitions, rather we may say, the second and 
the third as the logical contents of the first, constitute the ob- 
jective side of the Lord’s Prayer. As such they comprehend 
the divine thought, which is the producing and conditioning 
cause of creation. This last, let it be repeated, not in the way 
of outward construction, but as an embodying utterance. It 
involves thus, the whole meaning and ultimate of the creature, 
and for man as under the thraldom of sin, his only deliverance 
—the only satisfaction for his wants. He was made in pur. 
suance of it, and for it, and only as he finds himself in it, can 
he find rest. On the other hand this interest becomes actual 
in the world,—(supplanted as it had been in the human will, 
by the domination of sin), by apprehending man and becoming 
subjective in him, “for behold the kingdom of God is within 
you,” (St. Luke xvii. 21),eand, enshrining itself in his life as 
the organic head of nature, becomes thus the underlying sub- 
stance of all phenomenal being. The second part of the prayer, 
therefore, comprising the remaining petitions, follows by the 
power of a vital logic, unfolding and actualizing the contents 
of what goes before. 

It has been a common exegesis of the petition, “give us this 
day our daily bread,” to limit it to the providential satisfaction 
of our natural temporal wants. Some expositors have denied 
it any reference to man’s spiritual nature, except as the natural 
acts back upon the spiritual. But this were to make a break 
in the logical order of the prayer, and destroy its organic 
unity. It leaps from a provision for man’s natural well-being 
over to his deliverance from the consequences of sin, imagining, 
doubtless, that this is all that is necessary to constitute him a 
befitting shrine for the indwelling and manifestation of the 
glory of God. It ought to be plain, however, that this leaves 
no petition looking to his new creation in Christ Jesus, to his 
regeneration, and the implantation within him of the vital germ 
of the kingdom of God. The interpretation involves the notion 
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of a mercly outward administration of grace—a providential 
provision for the growth and development of man’s natural 
powers of body and mind, and wiping out his guilt, thereby 
saving him from its penalty. But this is not the salvation of 
the gospel. This is not the conservation of God’s original pur- 
pose, leaving man as it does upon the plane of his natural state, 
and saving him by an outward exercise of power as a forensic 
act. If this is all the petition involves, then is the prayer de- 
fective. For the central interest in God’s plan, and man’s 
participation in the “divine nature,” as St. Peter expresses it, 
(2 Peter i. 4), are passed over in silence. Unquestionably the 
petition comprehends the satisfaction of our natural wants, but 
this, however, only as means to an end, but at the same time it 
has respect primarily to the end as the ultimate interest, the 
impartation, namely, of the word of the Lord as the bearer and 
supporter of life. ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” (St. 
Matt. iv. 4). 

All food, in its deepest sense, is a spiritual force. In the 
natural order it is not the phenomenal bread which sustains life. 
The complex of its attributes—its extension, density, resistance, 
color, taste, smell and all besides—contains no nutritious 
quality. There is nothing in these, considered abstractly, 
which is homogeneous to life which is to be sustained. And 
without homogeneity there is no possibility of union. This, 
Descartes clearly perceived, and it was the Mordecai at the 
king’s gate, for his system of philosophy. The nutriment 
holds in that in which the attributes inhere, and which only is 
in reality the bread. It is the underlying thought, the form in 
which creative energy, and as such the life of the Lord, utters 
and manifests itself in the creature. Man is the highest and 
perfect embodiment of this thought, and therefore as thus or- 
ganically related, his life is homogeneous with the life of nature 
below him, and is capable of deriving sustenance from its minis- 
try. This is true of all lower orders of life in relation to their 
proper food. All are but the varied manifestations of the same 
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divine vitality, and are appointed in the economy of providence, 
to impart to each other in ascending order, the nourishment 
necessary to enable them to realize their purpose, onward up 
to man. Clearly then, in this petition, respect is had, not only 
to the nourishment of the natural man, but fundamentally to 
the regenerative insertion into him of the divine-human life of 
Christ, as the bearer of the whole substance and vital force of 
creation. This at first in the form of germ, to be developed 
by its appropriate food, not as contained in the bread alone, 
but in every word—every utterance and form of manifestation 
of the divine life—which proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord. This of course, involves in a pre-eminent sense the 
Body and Blood of the Saviour, as the concentration of the 
whole interest for heaven and earth, and which is at the same 
time not only the food, but the original substance of the life 
itself. So that after all, the idea of nourishment or sustenta- 
tion is nothing else than a continuous streaming forth, through 
the media of food, of the life of the Lord as from a fountain, 
into the creature, and thus constituting what we are accustomed 
to call “the upholding and sustaining power of God.’ There 
is, therefore, a real presence in the Lord’s Supper. This, in a 
special sense as ordained for the nourishment of the divine- 
human life in regenerate man, But there is also a real presence 
of the Lord in our daily natural food—a creative presence—in 
a sense which we are slow to apprehend, and of which it were 
well we take heed, lest we bring down judgment upon ourselves, 
not discerning the Lord, as the upholding and sustaining power 
in all things. There is something sacramental in our daily 
eating and drinking. 

As this petition has regard tothe vivific side of Christianity, 
so the following, “ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors,” is concerned with the forgiveness and eradication of 
sin. This last is contained in the preceding, and stands related 
to it as effect to proximate cause. The forgiveness of sin comes 
not in the way of an outward act of pardon, but is involved as 
a content in the life which endured the cross, and made the great 
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atonement. When therefore the life of Christ is regeneratively 
created in the human soul, it carries in it redemption from sin 
and deliverance from its guilt. But not as has already ap- 
peared, in such perfected sense as to purge out at once, the 
inborn corruption, and rectify the ruin of disorganization. 
This purgation and vital reconstruction remains for the gradual 
work of sanctification, as the leavening process of the implanted 
divine life, made operative through the co-operation of the 
human will. Meanwhile, the remaining subjective weaknesses 
and evil tendencies, seized upon and plied by the objective 
powers of darkness, betray the old will into sin, and expose the 
soul to the judgment of God, then daily and hourly recurs the 
necessity for the maintenance of the attitude of repentance, as 
the proper spiritual posture and condition for the assertion of 
the forgiving function of the indwelling divine life. Thus on- 
ward progressively until the soul, purified from its natural cor- 
ruption, is raised to the consciousness of the indwelling divine, 
as its proper life. As the Apostle expresses it, “I am cruci- 
fied with Christ; nevertheless, I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me.” (Gal. ii. 20). Thus comes to it the sense of its office 
as a life-form for the abode of God, and an organ for the mani- 
festation of His glory. 

As the result of this, the old centre of self is displaced, and 
the whole being is consciously poised on God. The whole 
economy of His purpose in creation and redemption becomes 
luminous as the embodiment of His will, which purpose, now 
abiding consciously in the sanctified human will, becomes its 
absorbing love, and self is laid as a sacrifice upon the altar of 

its praise. The individual self is now felt to be an organ, a 
factor in the midst of the innumerable host of the redeemed in 
Christ, co-ordinate each with the other in the glorious revelation, 
while all are animated by the same divine life, filled with the 
same unselfish love, and bound in one body by the spirit of a 
rr a, Each recognizes in his fellow a co-factor 
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in the divine manifestation, each will is filled with a common 
heavenly love, and each loves the other as he loves himself. 
This is the attitude of unreserved and universal forgiveness. 
The mishaps which may befall self in the jostling conflicts of 
earthly life, fall by comparison into nothingness, and the super- 
abounding of the holy union, entombs all in the grave of sinful 
loves. Even to the ungodly soul does this love go out. It 
discerns in it the shrine of God’s creative thought and glory, 
marred and perverted and prostituted by sin, but still intended 
for, and capable of being a holy casket. Like its Lord, it 
hates the sin, but loves the misguided sinner; and even though 
in his madness he pursues the holy love, and shrouds himself in 
the hellish garb of enmity, it can pity and pray for his rescue, 
and stand ever ready with the Master, to greet the tear of peni- 
tence, with the smile of forgiveness. So that with all self-loves 


~ cast out, the soul may pray, “forgive us our debts, as we forgive 


our debtors.” Now with man delivered from the guilt and power 
of sin, by the sanctifying development of the life imparted by the 
‘‘ daily bread,” does the human will respond to the divine, “as 
it is in heaven,” thus actualizing the fullness of subjective con- 
tents in the kingdom of God, which is the objective body, and 
so finally realizing in completed measure, the originally in- 
tended purpose expressed in the prayer, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy 
name.” 

But the goal contemplated in the petition just considered, is to 
be attained at last only through the discipline of a life of strug- 
gling obedience on the one hand, and of conflict with the powers of 
evil on the other. These evil powers aré for us both inward, 
as the remaining depravity of the old will, and the abnormal 
tendency and activity of the functions of the natural man; and 
outward, as the world under the power of the curse, but espe- 
cially in the diabolical spiritual enginery of the kingdom of 
darkness. In this life-warfare, the Christian is consequently 
encompassed with dangers on every hand, and in every depart- 
ment of his being. How imminent these perils are, he daily 
and hourly learns in his stumblings and mistakes and sad lapses 
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into the mire of sin. His exposure would be startling enough, 
had he nothing to contend with but his own subjective perver- 
sity. But when it is remembered that the disordered activities 
of his inner being, as well as the correlative powers of the world 
without and around him, serve as avenues for the approach, 
and levers for the exercise of the tempting power of the devil, 
his case, as resting upon human strength, becomes veritably 
appalling and hopelessly desperate. Only as he, turning from 
the arm of flesh, relies upon the divine, is there for him any 
possibility of successful resistance and victory. It is only natu- 
ral, therefore, that he should fear the assault, and dread the 
ensuing struggle. For even the interposition of the heavenly 
aid, comes not in such form as to obviate the necessity of hu- 
man co-operation and painful self-denying effort, It comes to 
the rescue, not as an outward mastery, but an inward vivifica- 
tion of the will. Wisdom, therefore, as well as fear, bespeak 
the justness of the inspired injunction, “ watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.” (St. Matt. xxvi. 41). But we know that 
only through many trials and temptations will we at last come 
to the full consummation of blessedness. These are necessary, 
and are ordained in the order of grace as discipline, for growth 
in the divine life, and deliverance from sin. ‘* Every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit.” (St. John xv. 2). They are not, therefore, to be 
accounted as evil in themselves, as though it were sin in the 
Christian to be the subject of temptation. The sin consists not 
in being tempted, but in consenting. God therefore tries His 
children, suffering them to be tempted for their profit, but for 
the trusting heart, He always provides a way of escape. 

But in the petition, “‘ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,” what are we to understand by the words, “lead us 
not?” In this last petition, the movement of the divine thought 
as the underlying substance of the whole prayer, reveals itself 
in the providential order, by which God governs in the realm 
of human history. And this again, not in the way of imme- 
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diate outward operation and miraculous power, but in the 
way of inhabitation in the material forms of inanimate, and the 
life-forms of animate creatures. It is the reason and vital 
force of law in all its departments, and as such, is the ordering 
and directing, as well as producing power in all things. It is 
what is called the “ objective reason” and energy ; which latter 
is of course, will power. Hence the whole creation and move- 
ment of history are luminous with intelligence and design, and 
are comprehended finally in the common unity of God’s king- 
dom. In this administration is involved the individual Chris- 
tian, in all his offices and wants. All his steps are ordered, 
the hairs of his head numbered, his meat given him in due 
season, and his fortunes are allotted to him at all times with a 
steady aim af his ultimate sanctification. He is led by the 
divine providence. It is @sy to see that the Christian’s trials 
and temptations come not by chance, but as the necessary 
ministry, of discipline, are ordered and allotted to him by 
heavenly wisdom and mercy. ‘* My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of 
Him: for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth.” (Heb. xii. 4-5). These for 
him carry with them fear and trembling, in view of the spiritual 
danger, and pain and suffering involved in bearing the cross, 
and enduring the crucifixion of the natural heart. It is only 
natural therefore, that feeling all this, he should fly for 
refuge to the strong arm of divine help, and pray to be saved, 
if it is possible, from the ordeal. The cry of suffering is from 
the soul which in the flesh is the filling up ‘that which is be- 
hind of the afflictions of Christ,” (Col. i. 24), and when it 
prays, “lead us not into temptation,” it is only repeating in 
another form the agonizing but resigned prayer of the Saviour 
in the garden; “O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” “‘O 
my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, exeept I 
drink it, thy will be done.” (St. Matt. xxvi. 89,42). The pe- 
tition moreover involves the aspiration that in leading the soul 
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through this mortal life, God would graciously verify the assu- 
rance of inspiration, that He “ will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the temptation also 
make a way of escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” (1 Cor. 
x. 13). 

The deeper import of this concluding petition, however, looks 
for the defence against temptation and rescue from its power, 
not so much in the shaping of the providential order, and the 
helping ministry of the holy angels, as in the sanctifying power 
of the life of Christ in the soul. This by its leavening grace 
transforms gradually the whole inner man into its own image, 
casting out its native corruption and depravity, and correcting 
the perverted tendency of its warped powers and faculties, thus 
obviating its susceptibility of being seized hold upon by the ob- 
jective evil powers. It includes moreover, in addition, the 
prayer for the expulsion of these infernal powers, from the 
realm of human life, by their final judgment in the eternal 
abyss. This is what is meant by, ‘deliver us from evil.” This 
involves the completed work of the sanctification of the crea- 
ture, and the finished overthrow of the powers of death and 
hell. Thus at last will be brought to pass, the full consumma- 
tion and perfect actualization of all which the while lies vitally 
comprehended in the petition, “ Hallowed be thy name.” 

When all this comes to pass, then will creation no longer 
groan in bondage and pain. Then will be forever hushed the 
voice of prayer, for no longer will its cries be wrung out by 
the consciousness of imperfection and want. But the creature 
now realizing its ultimate idea, and organically appropriated 
and inwrought into the kingdom of Heaven, becomes the body, 
the organ, the shrine for the abode of the life of the Lord, 
which in it, and through it, like light in the sun, reveals and 
manifests its effulgent glory. May God graciously hasten 
the revelation of this glory. 
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Art. V.—THE IMPEOOABILITY OF THE LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. 





BY BEV. F, W. KREMER, D. D. 





A sound Christology lies - at the foundation of Christianity. 
There might be godliness without Christ, but no Christianity. 
Had man not fallen, he would have remained godly, but having 
fallen, he can rise again and become holy only through Christ 
—Christianity is possible only through Him. And here comes 
up the important question of our Lord, “ What think ye of 
Christ?” Some regarded Him as an impostor—they said, 
** He deceiveth the people.” Others, took Him to be a prophet, 
but like all other prophets, fallible, and not free from sin. But 
the apostle Peter, favored with a divine revelation, was enabled 
to answer from clear conviction, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” This answer his blessed Lord accepted as 
true and satisfactory, and said, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.” This answer of Peter, and its 
acceptance by his divine Lord should have settled the question 
as to Christ’s person for all time, but such was not the case. 
Already in the early history of the Church misguided men, and 
enemies of the truth, sought to undermine Christianity by . 
teaching false views of Christ’s person. The different Gnostic 
sects, such as the Cerinthians and Valentinians, denied the 
humanity of Christ. Later, in the fourth century, the Arians, 
a strong and powerful sect, denied His divinity; and at a still 
later period, the Socinians and Unitarians adopted essentially 
the samé faith. The Church, however, was not indifferent to any 
of these heresies. They were brought before her at her general 
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Councils, and after mature investigation, were condemned, and 
their abettors excluded from her communion. We may see 
how these heresies served incidentally a good purpose. They 
led the Church to earnest thought and investigation, and in 
this way the doctrine of Christ’s person was rightly formu- 
lated, and more fully developed in the consciousness of the 
Church. 

It is not necessary to our purpose to enter upon the task of 
unfolding from the Bible the doctrine of Christ’s person, by the 
usual process of adducing texts and facts, proving both His 
divinity and humanity. Our object is not to discuss this great 
and vital doctrine of the hypostatic union. Nor is it to prove 
that Christ was sinless, without spot and blemish from His 
birth and all through life, but to advocate the impeccability of 
the Son of God—to show that as the God-man it was impossi- 
ble for Him to sin. 

It will be proper, however, before proceeding to our argu- 
ment to define in the language of the Church, the person of 
Christ. In the Athanasian Creed, we have this vital doctrine 
defined in the following language: ‘ Furthermore, it is neces- 
sary to everlasting salvation, that we also believe truly the In- 
carnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

For the right faith is that we believe and confess that our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and man. 

God, of the substance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds; and man, of the substance of His mother, born in the 
world ; 

Perfect God, and perfect man, of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting ; 
Equal to the Father, according to His 
Godhead, and inferior to the Father, according to His man- 
hood. 
Who, although He be God and man, yet He is not two, 
but one Christ ; 
One, not by conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh, but by assumption of the manhood into God; 
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One altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity 
of person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so 

God and man is one Christ; ' 

‘ Who suffered for our salva- 

tion, descended into hell, rose again the third day from the 
dead,” &c. 

The Heidelberg Catechism, in answer to the question, “ What 
sort of a mediator and deliverer then must we seek for?” 
says, “One who is very man, and perfectly righteous; and 
yet more powerful than all creatures, one who is also very 
God.” 

The Westminster Confession states the doctrine thus, “The 
Son of God, the second person in fhe Trinity, being very 
and eternal God, of one substance and equal with the Fa- 
ther, did when the fullness of time was come take upon Him 
men’s nature, with all the essential properties thereof, yet with- 
out sin; being conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary of her substance. So that two 
whole, perfect, and distinct natures, the Godhead and the 
Manhood, were inseparably joined together in one person, with- 
out conversion, composition, or confusion. Which person is 
very God and very man, yet one Christ, the only mediator be- 
tween God and man.” 

The above, drawn from these accredited sources, may suf- 
fice to express the faith of the Church as to the person of 
Christ. 

This definition gives us true and proper deity ; true and pro- 
per humanity; the union of deity and humanity in one person ; 
the distinction of the two natures in one person, so that each 
exists complete in itself without mixture of the two natures. 

Here then, we have the divine and the human mysteriously 
joined in one person. The question now comes up, were these 
two natures “inseparably joined together ?” as the Church has 
always held, or was it possible for the union to be dissolved? 
Or, in other words, was it possible for Christ to sin ? 
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In the scholastic theology of the Middle Ages the question — 


was earnestly discussed whether a possibility of not sinning, (a 
posse non peccare), or an impossibility of sinning, (a non posse 
peccare), should be ascribed to our Redeemer. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Abelard and his school, and those generally of 
Nestorian proclivities, favored the first, whilst Anselm and 
others who held to the Augustinian theology, held to the latter. 

We also find eminent scholars and theologians in modern 
times who hold to the peccability of our Lord. We may in- 
stance Dr. F. W. Farrar, who has the following in his Life of 
Christ, pages 56, 57: “‘ The question as to whether Christ was 
or was not capable of sin—to express it in the language of that 
scholastic and theological region in which it originated, the 
question as to the peccability or impeccability of His human 
nature—is one which would never occur to a simple and reve- 
rent mind, We believe and know that our blessed Lord was 
sinless—the Lamb of God, without blemish and without spot. 
What can be the possible edification or advantage in the dis- 
cussion as to whether this sinlessness sprang from posse non 
peccare, or a non posse peccare? Some, in a zeal at once in- 
temperate and ignorant, have claimed for Him not only an 
actual sinlessness, but a nature to which sin was divinely and 
miraculously impossible. What then? If His great conflict 
were a mere deceptive phantasmagoria, how can the narrative 
of it profit us ?” 

Dr. Schaff uses similar language in his “ Person of Christ,” 
pages 51, 52, 53: “Had Jesus been endowed with absolute 
impeccability from the start, He could not be a true man, nor 
our model for imitation; His holiness, instead of being His 
own self-acquired act and inherent merit, would be an acciden- 
tal or outward gift, and His temptation an unreal sham. * * * 
Christ’s relative sinlessness became more and more absolute 
sinlessness by His own moral act, or the right use of His 
freedom in perfect, active and passive obedience to God. In 
other words, Christ’s original possibility of not sinning, which 
includes the opposite possibility of sinning, but excludes the 
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actuality of sin, was unfolded into the impossibility of sinning, 
which can not sin because it will not. This is the highest stage 
of freedom where it becomes identical with moral necessity, or 
absolute unchangeable self-determination for goodness and 
holiness. This is the freedom of God, and also of the saints in 
heaven; with this difference,—that the saints obtain that posi- 
tion by deliverance and salvation from sin and death, while 
Christ acquired it by His own merit.” 

The author of Ecce Deus, pages 56, 58, also says: “‘ The temp- 
tation of the Blessed Son is important as an historic fact, infinitely 
more important asa doctrine, giving hope to men who are tempted 
by the devil to some degree of the same enormities. Could 
Christ have been overthrown? Most certainly; otherwise His 
temptation has no message to man, except one of despair. 
Whatever is less than infinite is temptable and peccable; 
Christ’s humanity was less than infinite; therefore His human- 
ity might have been overhrown. Sympathy can proceed only 
from community of situation. To say that Christ could not 
have been successfully tempted, and that the result of His temp- 
tation should comfort men, is equal to saying that because no 
man can blow out the sun, therefore no man can blow out a 
taper. * * When, however, it is affirmed that Christ could 
have been successfully tempted, the words require to be care- 
fully considered. The possibility relates, of course, entirely 
to the human side of His nature. So far as the weakness 
of the flesh was concerned, Christ was open to all the results 
of diabolic seduction ; but there was in Him that spirit of per- 
fect trust in God, which rendered the fiercest assaults of the 
enemy simply futile. He did not come upon the tempter as 
Eve did; she could not foresee the result of disobedience; 
Christ had the history of the world as a living illustration of 
the course of diabolic policy immediately before Him, so that He 
could give the lie to every diabolic suggestion. A common 
illustration will simplify the idea that the spirit of perfect trust, 
which was in Christ, taken ‘in connection with the results of 
sin which abounded everywhere, rendered temptation utterly 
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futile. Take the most respected man of a given neighborhood 
—a man whose honor and integrity are known to be above sus- 
picion,—and it may be affirmed of that man that it is impossi- 
ble to persuade him to defraud his neighbor of a penny. The 
idea of his doing so would be regarded by those who knew him 
best as an imputation not to be tolerated fora moment. But 
why? The man is only human, like other men, why then this 
indignation at the idea of fraud? Simply, because the spirit 
of honesty within him is too strong to succumb to such a temp- . 
tation. But increase the force of the temptation; raise it froma 
paltry penny to ten thousand guineas, and multiply the ten by 
ten, and add the assurance that no human being can ever be 
cognizant of the fraudulent deed; and if that amount will not 
reach to his full moral stature, add to it according to his integ- 
rity; and thus a tremendous rival force may be set up, with 
which the man may find it difficult or impossible to contend. 
In the case of Christ, the devil pursued this climacteric course, 
rising from the mere satisfaction of hunger to the rule of all 
kingdoms. Still the Messianic spirit towered far beyond the 
pretentious offer. The deceiver could not attain the overshad- 
owing height; other men had been measurable and conquera- 
ble, but this man was of gigantic stature, and his shield was 
impregnable. While, then, looking strictly to the human side 
of Christ, it may be affirmed that He was exposed to all the risks 
of temptation, it may be affirmed with equal truth, looking at 
His spirit, that it was impossible that Christ could fall.” 

We furnish the above somewhat full quotations from their 
learned authors, partly from a disposition to deal fairly with 
our subject, to let the reader know the views of those from 
whom we differ, and also because of the remarkable character 
of their closing words. We may take occasion to refer to them 
again in the progress of this article. 

The reader will have noticed, from the views cited, ‘that the 
advocates of Christ’s peccability base their belief, first, on the 
fact that moral integrity in man is not a necessity in his nature 
—that “ whatever is less than infinite, is peccable.” That human 
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freedom involves the ability to do either right or wrong. It is 
said, moreover, that many of the angels, who were also created, 
free to obey or disobey God, actually did fall, and so also our 
first parents. Hence, because Christ was human, also, in the 
full sense, and in this respect occupied as the second Adam 
the same position as the first, he was therefore liable, as he -was, 
to fall. 

In the next place they hold that had not Christ been liable 
to sin, His temptatiof would have been unreal. 

In reference to the first assumption we admit that man, a 
finite being, so long as he is under probation, is certainly liable 
to fall and perish. It is, however, unwarranted to affirm this 
of all-finite beings—it is not the case with angels—nor with 
Enoch and Elijah, who, it is believed, are confirmed in a state 
of blessedness. And these favored saints are happy in their 
entire manhood, both as to soul and body. But does it follow 
that because man, in a state of probation, however holy, may 
fall, that Christ, the God-man, is also liable to such a terrible 
calamity? We certainly think not. Both natures in Christ 
constitute one person. The trials and temptations of Christ 
involved His person—sinful proposals were made not to a qual- 
ity, a nature in Christ, but to Christ Himself. Had He, there- 
fore, sinned, He would have sinned as Christ, the God-man, the 
Son of God. Unless, therefore, the divine in Christ could sin, 
He could not sin at all—and, that He could sin as God, no one 
is willing to admit. God can not lie, He cannot do wrong. 
Had Christ been human only, He might have sinned, fallen and 
perished! But being human and divine in one person, this was 
wholly impossible. This declaration can be made with the ut- 
most confidence—the clearest possible conviction. The impec- 
cability of Christ may be regarded as a gospel axiom, an incon- 
trovertible, and most precious truth. 

Before proceeding further in our argument we offer the fol- 
lowing on 


TEMPTATION ITSELF. 
There are different kinds of temptation. In a good sense, 
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it may be said that God at times tempts men, as in (Gen. 
xxii. 1, 2), where it is said God tempted Abraham, and com- 
manded him to offer up his son Isaac, but where the sense 
clearly is, that God tried Abraham, tested his love, faith and 
obedience. God however never tempts men in a bad sense— 
He never tempts them to do wrong, to sin. Hence says (James 
i. 18), ‘let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
He any man.” 

Men may, however, be tempted to evil, by Satan, the world, 
and their own hearts. Satan tempted Eve, and was successful. 
He also tempted Judas, and put it into his heart to betray 
Christ. Men are tempted by the world, its people, possessions 
and enjoyments. They may be tempted by their own hearts. 
Says (James i. 14, 15), ‘but every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust and enticed. Then, when lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is fin- 
ished, bringeth forth death.” 


CHRIST'S TEMPTATION. 

That Christ was tempted, is admitted by all—it is a fact 
clearly and frequently stated in the Scriptures. His first 
special temptation is recorded in Matt. iv. 1-12, where it is said 
that “ Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil.” In Heb. iv. 15, it is said, “For we 
have not a high-priest which cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin.” Also Heb. v. 7, “Who in the days of 
his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto him that was able to save 
him from death, and was heard in that he feared.” 

The temptations of Christ were different in their character. 
He was enticed to sin. This was done by Satan in the wilder- 
ness, and no doubt frequently afterwards. But our Redeemer 
was also subjected to many temptations in the form of trials. 
He was persecuted by His own people, the Jews ; they asserted 
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He was a deceiver, and in league with Satan. They sought 
frequently to arrest Him, took up stones to cast at Him, and 
sought to thrust Him over the brow of a hill. He was be- 
trayed by Judas, and deceived by Peter. He suffered in the 
garden, was scourged and crucified. As He endured the wrath 
of God against the sins of all mankind, His sufferings in body 
and soul, were inconceivably great. 

Christ’s temptations and sufferings, whatever influence they 
may be allowed to have had in the development and toning of 
His human nature, were not intended for Himself, but for our 
fallen race. “For in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.” (Heb. 
ii. 18). He was tempted for us—‘ He died for our sins.” It 
may be stated however in this connection that the Redeemer’s 
temptations differed very materially from our own. When it is 
said, “‘ He was in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin,” we must be careful not to put a meaning in this lan- 
guage which was not in the mind of the Apostle, and which He 
did not intend to convey. There was no personal sin involved 
in our Saviour’s temptations, there being no elements of sin in 
Him.* It is different with man. He is depraved, has sinful 
propensities, passions and desires, and many of his temptations 
spring from his own evil heart. It was essentially different 
with the spotless Redeemer, who did no evil and in whose 
mouth there was no guile. In every case, solicitation to sin 
approached Him from without.t In His temptation in the wil- 
derness, the Saviour having fasted and being hungry, Satan 


* Henry says in his comments on John xiv. 30, “ There was no corruptior in 
Christ to give advantage to the power of this world in His temptations ; he could 
not crush His undertaking by drawing Him to sin, because there was nothing 
sinful in Him, no tinder for him to strike fire into; He was above the possibility 
of sinning.” 


+ Says Gerlach, on Christ’s temptation in the wilderness, “So muste auch 
Christus gleich nach seiner Taufe diesen Kampf und Sieg vollbringen, nur mit 
dem unterschiede das in keinem Sinne des Worts die versuchung, gegen die er 
kampfte, aus ihm selbst hervorging, sondern der versucher von auszen her an 
sein scwaches Fleisch, das er um unsertwillen angenommen hatte, sich wandte.” 
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took advantage of His hunger, and said to Him, “If thou be 
the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 
Had the Redeemer been human only, He might have been en- 
trapped by the wily proposal, but being divine as well as 
human, He at once detected the diabolical design of His subtle 
enemy, and promptly silenced him with an apt quotation from 
the word of God. And when Satan proposed that He should 
cast Himself down from the pinnacle of the temple, He was 
equally ready with an effective reply. So also when Satan 
offered Him “all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them” if “ He would fall down and worship him.” This -was 
the climax of presumption and wickedness. Satan assumed in 
this offer that the world and what it contains, belonged to him, 
and he was therefore’ in a position to offer all to Christ. The 
wicked usurper! Did he not know “ that the earth is the Lord's 
and the fullness thereof?” In the language of another :* 
“ Stop, bold usurper! These are not thine! When you were 
a bright, loyal spirit before the throne, you knew that ‘the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God,’ that ‘all things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made 
that was made.’ * * Creation is the highest possible proof 
of ownership. Christ has never parted with His right. How 
unblushing is the impudent effrontery of the devil! He 
promises to give unto Christ that which already belongs to 
Him, and asks in return the homage which is due to no creature, 
but to God only.” And if Satan knew that Christ was the 
Son of God, did not Christ know? did He not know Himself ! 
Did He not see through the Satanic artifice? These questions 
carry their answers with them. But it may be asked, if the 
wily plot of Satan was transparent to the Saviour, where was 
the force of the temptation? If there was no possibility of 
yielding, where was the.virtue of His resistance? We answer 
that proposals so base, would strike the holy soul of Jesus with 


* Rev. William Patton, D.D., from his “Jesus of Nazareth,” a work re- 
cently published by Robert Carter and Brothers, and which is a valuable con- 
tribution to our theological literature. 
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inconceivable horror. Besides, may not the divine in Christ 
have measurably withdrawn His.sensible presence and support, 
in order that his human nature might the more deeply feel the 
force of the temptation? This was undoubtedly the case in 
Christ’s sufferings in the garden and on the cross. On this 
point Dr. Ursinus says, “ Hence it is easy to be accounted for 
why St. Lawrence seemed to have more courage and presence 
of mind in his martyrdom than Christ, in His passion; and 
hence it is also that the human nature of Christ, although 
united to the Godhead, was made to sweat drops of blood in 
the garden and to give vent to the mournful lamentation, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Not that there 
was any separation between the natures in Christ; but because 
the humanity was for a time forsaken by the Divinity, the Word 
being at rest, or quiet (as Irenzeus saith) and not bringing aid 
and deliverance to the afflicted humanity, until a passion alto- 
gether sufficient might be endured and finished.” If this view 
is correct, and which we believe has always been held by the 
Church, it is less difficult to understand how Christ in His 
human nature should be impressed by the different kinds of 
temptations, whether in the form of solicitations to sin, or 
severe trials and sufferings, That He keenly felt the force of 
temptations, is plainly and frequently asserted, and is a source 
of great comfort and encouragement to every child of God. 
“‘ We have not a high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” 

But still we have to encounter the objection to Christ’s im- 
peccability, that its admission would make His temptation Do- 
cetic, or unreal. We have never been able to see the force of 
this objection. It is admitted by all, that Christ had all. the 
innocent infirmities of human nature. He ate and drank, 
grew weary, He slept, and was capable of suffering bodily and 
mental pain. And, being supported by the divine nature, He 
was capable of suffering incomparably more than any mere 
mortal could endure. His sufferings moreover were voluntary. 
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In reference to His death He says, ‘‘ Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life that I might take it again. 
No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down, of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” John 
x. 17, 18. And just here we notice the fact that the Redeemer 
more than once spoke to His disciples about His arrest, His 
trial, death, resurrection and ascension to heaven, and the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost. All this was to His mind a clear 
and positive fact. And the fact that in His human nature He 
had the experience of terror, and “‘ offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears” is surely no proof that 
He might have allowed Himself to be crushed by those suffer- 
ings. His divine nature, in personal and indissoluble union 
with the human, and by which the human was enabled to en- 
dure sufferings far beyond the ability of mortals, rendered it 
absolutely impossible that the Redeemer should sink under the 
fearful burden of God’s wrath against the sins of the race. 
Dr. Shedd very truly remarks, “ Were Christ human only, it 
had been possible for Him to sin, but being the Godman, it 
was impossible, Christ the infinite, met the finite resistance, 
‘and overcame it.*” This able divine says further, that “ Christ's 
temptations were far stronger than those of Adam, or any other 
mere human being, but that the union of the divine with the 
human nature, rendered it impossible that He should be over- 
come by any amount of temptation or suffering.” 

With the view of illustrating the case in hand still further, 
and showing how Christ could suffer, and feel the force of 
temptation, though pure and impeccable, we cite the case of an 
eminent Christian, to whom a sinful proposal‘ should be made. 
Suppose a large pecuniary reward, or gain, should be offered, 
by consenting:to be a party in some scheme of fraud. From 
such a wicked proposal a truly upright and pious mind, well 


* This quotation is taken from a lecture delivered in course, by Dr. Shedd, 
before the students in Union Theological Seminary, New York. The lecture 
is one of great ability, and his defense of Christ’s impeceability, we regard 
most — complete. 
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fortified in its religious principles and convictions, would start 
back with painful horror—a horror in the degree of gain pro- 
posed and the strength of its virtue. It is common to say of 
such an one, “ It would be impossible—morally impossible—for 
him to do a base act.” It is not meant by this declaration to 
assert that the impossibility in such a case is absolute, but that 
in view of the principles, the life-character of the person, it 
was, in a high degree, improbable that he would surrender him- 
self to a villainous act. 

Many virtuous persons are known to have burst into tears 
on proposals of wrong having been made to them, and thou- 
sands have surrendered their lives rather than deny Christ and 
yield tosin. And yet these persons were human only, and 
having adhering to them their old Adamic, fallen nature with 
all its unholy elements. If then such, notwithstanding their 
weakness, their remaining depravity, instantly repel tempta- 
tion, and are grieved and pained by it, and without the least 
drawing or inclination towards wrong, as is often the case, it is 
certainly not hard to understand how Christ, the immaculate 
Redeemer, could be painfully affected by temptation, though 
there was no moral possibility of His yielding to its influence. 

We may remark in this connection, that theologians, holding 
to the peccability of Christ, do not seem to view this question 
precisely in the same light, and we may add, do not always 
seem consistent with themselves. Take the language quoted in 
a former part of this article from the “* Person of Christ,’ that 
Christ possessed a rélative and an absolute sinlessness, and that 
He attained to the latter, only after a process of development, 
and that on reaching this state it was impossible for him to 
sin.: That the author calls “the highest stage of freedom, 
where it becomes identical with moral necessity, or absolute 
and unchangeable felf-determination for goodness and holiness. 
This is the freedom of God, and also of the saints in heaven.” 
But our author does not tell us at what point in His history 
Christ arrived at this state of. absolute impeccability. 

Was it after His baptism when the Holy Ghost was given 
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Him without measure ? or was it after He had successfully re- 
sisted the temptations of the devil in the wilderness? But at 
whatever point the Redeemer escaped the possibility of falling, 
after that, He was absolutely safe, being beyond the possibility 
of sinning. So says our author. We ask, however, what are 
we to think of Christ’s temptations after arriving at the degree 
of perfection indicated? According to the theory we are com- 
bating, His temptations could have no reality or merit after 
having become impeccable. Did this sequence of our author's 
premise escape his notjce ? 

And the author of Hece Deus asserts, as we have seen be- 
fore, that Christ was peccable, that “‘ His humanity might have 
been overthrown.” But in closing his argument he uses the 
following remarkable language: ‘ While then, looking strictly 
to the human side of Christ, it may be affirmed that He was ex- 
’ posed to all the risks of temptation, it may be affirmed with 
equal truth, looking at His spirit, that it was impossible that 
Christ could fall.” This language, we think, clearly yields 
the point for which we are contending, whilst it involves the 
respected author in a contradiction. How could “ Christ be 
overthrown,” and yet not sin? Or how could He sin in His 
human nature without involving the divine? This would be im- 
possible—and, therefore, Christ could not sin. On this ques- 
tion Archbishop Trench makes the following sensible and excel- 
lent remarks: ‘“ This question (Christ’s peccability) could never 
have been so much as started, except in a Nestorian severance 
of the Lord into two persons, and thus in the contemplation of 
a human person in Him as at some moment existent apart from 
the divine. When we ascribe to Him two natures, but these, 
at no time, other than united in the one person of the Son of 
God, the whole question at once falls to the ground. And such 
is the Church’s faith. Christ was perfect man in the sense of 
having everything belonging to the completeness of the human 
nature; but the person is the Son of God; His human body 
and soul at the very moment of their union with one another 
were also united with the Eternal Word, so that there is not, 
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nor ever has been, any human person to contemplate, or in re- 
gard of whom to put the question; while in respect of the 
Christ, and in the manhood after it was taken up into the God- 
head, even Abelard himself does not ascribe to Him the possi- 
bility of sinning.” * 

It is only in virtue of this hypostatic union of the two na- 
tures in one person, as held by Dr. Trench, that Christ’s actual 
sinlessness can be accounted for. If we go back to the infancy 
and childhood of Jesus we find in Him it is true, a pure, an 
immaculate humanity, but a humanity as yet undeveloped. 
Hence it is said: “He increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” And it is not to be overlooked 
that the Redeemer grew up to manhood in a town proverbial 
for its wickedness, as indicated by the question of Nathanael, 
“Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” No 
doubt our'Lord, when yet a child, saw and heard much that 
was wrong. And so all the while as He grew up to manhood. 
Evil in His town was the rule, and virtue the rare exception. 
He was surrounded by bad examples, by irreligion and vice- 
And yet, no impure thought ever entered His heart, no im. 
proper word escaped His lips, and no wrong act tarnished the 
beauty of His perfect character. ‘He did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.” Adam, being human only, fell at 
the first temptation, bat Christ, the second Adam, though con- 
fronted with evil, and surrounded by temptations during His 
entire life, and being tried far beyond mere human ability, 
maintained His position and character with unfaltering integ- 
rity, and without a single blemish. Who will trace all these 
grand results to mere human wisdom, forethought and power ? 
Is it not clear, beyond all doubt, that the human in Christ was 
infallibly secured by the divine? There is a sense in which 
the divine made itself responsible for the support and protec- 
tion of the human, by entering with it, into a personal union. 


* Studies in the Gospels, by Richard Chenevix Trench, D. D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, pp. 27, 28. 
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The temptations of our Lord were, to a great extent, in the 
form of severe trials, and those of the mind, the soul, were 
more terribly severe than those of the body. In the garden, 
when in deep agony, He prayed, saying, “ Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me; nevertheless not my will, 
but thine be done.” And on the cross, when enduring the 
wrath of God against the sins of the race, He exclaimed, “‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Short-sighted 
man may not be able to explain how Christ should thus suffer. 
This is, no doubt, one phase of the “mystery of godliness.” 
As stated, in a former part of this article, the Church always 
held, that in the instances of suffering above cited, the divine 
in Christ withdrew for the time His sensible presence and com- 
forting support from the human. But this mental suffering and 
gloom could certainly exist without the possibility of His being 
overcome, and so defeating the entire scheme of redemption. 
And yet the opposite may be consistently affirmed by those who 
hold to the peceability of Christ; on the principle that His 
sufferings could not have been real, had it not been possible for 
Him to sink under the burden, just as they affirm His tempta- 
tions in the wilderness would have been a Docetic illusion, 
had it not been possible for Christ to be overcome. But, 
says Dr. Plumer, “It was not possible for Christ to sin, be- 
cause it was not possible to subvert God’s system of media- 
tion.” * We cite this passage from Dr. Plumer’s book, not as 
his fundamental argument for Christ’s impeccability, but as one 
of the many which enter into this important question. He 
lays special stress of course on the hypostatic union. 

We cite, in this connection, a few cogent passages from an 
excellent work of Rev. Hugh Martin, of Edinburgh, “ Christ’s 
Presence in the Gospel History.” In the second edition of 
this work is an admirable chapter on “the dogmatic element 





* From a comparatively recent work, ‘‘ Zhe Person and Sinless Character of 
our Lord Fesus Christ)’ by Rev. William S, Plamer,D,D. This little book 
defends, with much vigor, and yet in an irenical spirit, the impeccability of the 
Son of God. wt? ° 
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in Ullmann’s ‘sinlessness of Jesus.’”” Our author joins issue 
with Ullmann, who maintains the peccability of the Son of 
God. He says, “For if the man Christ Jesus is admitted to be 
the second Person of the Godhead, and if the admission is 
made without palpable confusion of thought, to affirm the possi- 
bility that He could sin, is knowingly to affirm the possibility 
that God could sin. Any hesitation to admit the identity, or, 
at least, the full equivalence of these two affirmations, can ori- 
ginate only in a misapprehension of the fundamental idea im- 
plied in the incarnation of the Eternal Word. * * The 
only possible evasion, therefore, of the doctrine of Christ's 
impeccability, is to claim a right to distinguish between the 
human nature and the Divine person whose human nature it is, 
and then to assert that human nature, considered in itself, is 
peccable. This, of course, on the assumption, is grammatically 
intelligible, but the assumption for the purpose in view is ab- 
surd. Peccability and impeccability are attributes of persons, 
and it is impossible to affirm either of them concerning any na- 
ture, and not to affirm it of the person or persons to whom the 
nature belongs. * * To affirm the peccability of Christ’s 
human nature is to affirm the peccability of Christ Himself; 
and, inasmuch as He is the Second Person of the Godhead, 
this is seen to be the affirmation of what is absolutely false and 
impossible.” This view of the case seems to us clear and con- 
clusive, and in full accord with what has already been advanced 
in this paper. The vital matter in this question is evidently 
that which is involved in the personal union of the two na- 
tures of Christ. It is not what human nature in itself consid- 
ered, might do however pure, but what the God-man can, or 
cannot do. There are, however, other considerations worthy 
of being noticed in connection with this question. We may 
refer here to God’s promise soon after the fall, that the “seed 
of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head.” The fulfill- 
ment of this promise was certain—‘God cannot lie.”. The 
promise was subsequently repeated through patriarchs and 
prophets, and the great atonement was represented by the sac- 
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rifices and ceremonies of the Jewish law. In the purpose of 
God the ‘ Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world.” 
The prophets, especially Isaiah, speak of Christ’s sufferings 
and death, and the fruits of His sacrifice. ‘He shall see of the 
travail of His soul and shall be satisfied.” In Dan. vii. 14, it is 
said: “ His dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass away, and His kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 
And the Redeemer Himself spoke with clear prescience and serene 
composure of His prospective sufferings and death, His burial and 
resurrection. There was no doubt on His mind as to the issue of 
His divine mission. Should it be objected that such clear fore- 
knowledge, sucha previous certainty of victory, was incompatible 
with the reality of Christ’s temptations and sufferings, we can 
only meet the objection with a counter assertion. Both Christ’s 
foreknowledge and the reality of His temptations are clearly 
asserted. 

It is also to be noted as an important fact in this question, 
that the Old Testament saints were redeemed on the ground of 
Christ’s prospective atonement. Their redemption rendered 
the consummation of Christ’s mission absolutely certain— 
there was no possibility of its failure, though the theory 
against which we are contending, maintains the opposite. To 
assert that notwithstanding there were already around God's 
throne in heaven, an innumerable host, redeemed through the 
virtue of a prospective atonement, it was yet possible for Christ 
to yield to temptation and perish, is an absurdity at once painful 
and oppressive. The very thought fills the soul with horror! 

In considering this question, it is important to keep steadily 
before the mind the dignity and glory of Christ’s person, what 
He affirmed of Himself, and the proofs He gave of His divinity. 
He claimed equality with the Father—“I and my Father are 
one.” And the apostle Paul says, “for in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” The Redeemer furnished 
the most convincing evidence of His divinity. The elements 
were at His easy control. The winds and waves were hushed at 
His word. Diseases fled at His command, and evil spirits, not- 
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‘withstanding their power, forsook their wretched victims at the 
behest of Him ‘‘ who came to destroy the works of the devil.” 
He even raised the dead. And all these mighty acts were per- 
formed by Christ with perfect ease—without an apparent effort. 
No wonder—He was almighty—through Him the worlds were 
made. But though infinite in wisdom and power, and having all 
things at His disposal, it is maintained that He might have been 
overcome by a finite, short-sighted, and wicked spirit—that it 
was possible for the devil to accomplish the fall of the Son of 
God, and thus frustrate the grand scheme of human redemption. 
It is maintained, that whilst saints and angels have arrived at 
a state of perfect freedom, and are confirmed in their state of 
blessedness, Christ the Redeemer, the Second Person in the 
Godhead, might have fallen! In other words, Christ was not an 
infallible, but a fallible Saviour. Not indeed, in the sense that 
He actually did fail, but in the sense that He might have failed. 
' He maintained His integrity, and achieved a glorious victory 
over sin and all the powers of darkness, but according to the 
theory we are opposing, it might have been otherwise, and His 
escape from evil may have been fearfully narrow! But how 
blessedly different the case is in truth! Christ, the Son of 
God, was always free, and this in an absolute sense. He came 
into the world to strike from man the fetters of sin and Satan, 
and could say without the least presumption or vain-glory, “ if 
the Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
All the forces, however mighty, against which Christ had to. 
contend, were insignificant in comparison with His almighty 
power. Whilst then, we freely admit that there was mystery 
connected with Christ’s temptations, yet in consideration of His 
divine character, there is far less difficulty to .understand how 
His temptations could be real, though He was impeccable, than 
to believe it was possible for Him to be overcome by temptation, 
to sin and fall. With the writer it is a- matter of clear conviction, 
that the peccability of Christ can be maintained only on the 
Unitarian theory, which denies His divinity. 
It is, therefore, a matter of sincere regret that this unscrip- 
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tural theory, as we regard it, and so disparaging to the Son of 
God, should be entertained and published abroad. It has 
slready disturbed and unsettled the minds of many. We hail, 
_ therefore, with joy the counter publications we have seen on 
this question, and the more so, because written in uo offensive, 
controversial spirit, but purely in defense of the truth, in vin- 
dication of what has always been the faith of the Church. The 
faith thus defended ought to be precious to all. All need an 
almighty, an infallible Saviour. We need a Saviour who “ suf- 
fered being tempted,” that He might be able to sympathize with 
His tempted, suffering people, and who, being divine, could not 
be overcome by temptation. Man, poor, weak and guilty, needs 
a Saviour in whose wisdom, goodness and power, he can place 
implicit trust, one who could not fall when on earth, and one 
who cannot fall now, being in heaven. He needs, besides, a 
‘faith, which will enable him to “honor the Son, even as he 
honors the Father,”’ the Son, who is the “‘ true God and eternal 
life.” 





Art. VI—THE BOOK OF JOB.* 





BY REV. R. LEIGHTON GERHART. 





THis is a fresh attempt to answer some of the most difficult 
questions which force themselves conspicuously forward in read- 
ing the Book of Job, accompanied by a metrical paraphrase of 
the greater part of the poem. It is alive with suggestive 
thought, gathering up in short sentences and paragraphs the 
results of a great amount of reading and reflection. Not even 
those who differ most widely from Mr. Raymond in some of his 


* The Book of Job: Essays, and a Metrical Paraphrase. By Rossiter W. 
Raymond, Ph. D. D. Appleton and Co., New York. 
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conclusions can read his book without perceiving new and in- 
teresting aspects of the truth contained in the Book of Job. 

The metrical paraphrase is beautiful, and serves admirably 
to give the reader a clearer idea of the line of thought pursued 
in the drama, and a juster conception of its poetry. Mr. Ray- 
mond possesses a facility of expression which is rarely met with. 
None but one endowed with a keen sense of the beautiful, and a 
fine order of imagination, could even begin to do what he has 
evidently accomplished with ease. The following quotations may 
be regarded as a fair example of the whole. The first will be 
readily recognized as coming from the concluding speech which 
Job makes to the arguments of his three friends: 


“The shades of dead men, that abide 
Beneath the swarming ocean tide, 
® Tremble to find they cannot hide. 


Death and the grave to Him lie bare, 
Who spanned the North o’er empty air 
And hung the earth on nothing there. 


In clouds securely prisonéd 
He locked the waters overhead ; 
Before His throne the clouds He spread, 


And on the sea His hand divine 
Marked out the circling border-line, 
The light and darkness to define. 


Anon the heavenly pillars shake ; 
At His rebuke, amazed they quake ; 
His power bids the ocean wake! 


Then He, whose wisdom overthrew 
The monster, and the serpent slew, 
Breathes, and the heavens find rest anew. 


Lo! this is but the hither end! 


A whisper of that power unkenned, 
Whose thunder, who can comprehend ?” 


In spite of the rhyme, which, however it may add to the po- 
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etic form of the paraphrase, is in danger of becoming a shackle 
to full expression, Mr. Raymond retains well the freedom and 
fire of the original. The second quotation is from the speech 
of Jehovah, which on account of its sublimity, if for no other 
reason, is probably more difficult to render than any other part 
of the whole drama: 


“Who darkeneth here with foolish word 
My counsel! Rise: thy loins upgird, 
And let thine answering voice be heard ! 


If thou be truly wise, declare, 
When I laid earth’s foundations, where 
Wast thou? who fixed its measures square ? 


Who stretched the line? what sunken base 
Held the foundations—didst thou trace? 
Who laid the corner-stone in place? 


When morning stars together sang, 
And heaven that did overhang, 
With the glad shouts of angels rang? 


Who shut the sea with doors? when first 
‘ Uproarious from the womb it burst, 
I wrapped it like an infant nursed, 


In swaddling-bands of clouds, and made 
Its bounds and bars. Thus fur, I said; 
But here shall thy proud waves be stayed !” 


But let us turn from the paraphrase to Mr. Raymond’s more 
particular exposition of the character and meaning of the Book 
of Job He regards it as a dramatic and didactic poem, the 
scene of which is laid in an age long anterior to the time of its 
author, but having for its basis the story of the sufferings and 
restoration of an actual person. He fixes the time of its com- 
position in the period intervening between the reign of David 
and the captivity. In this view he is supported by a great 
many of our most able biblicists. Starting out with a general 
recognition of the progressive character of Divine revelation, 
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he is guided to this conclusion by the stage of thought revealed 
in the Book of Job as compared with that which preceded and 
followed it in the order of development. The doctrinal points 
which he employs for this purpose are two of the leading 
ideas of the poem, the vocation of suffering, and the character 
of Satan. The characteristic feature of Satan is shown to be 
the same that distinguished him in the beginning, wrought 
out with greater distinctness than it before possessed, yet with- 
out being developed to that completeness of delineation which 
meets us at the dawn of Christianity. The unfolding of his 
character appears to me to keep pace with the growth of the 
Messianic conception. It begins in a somewhat similar vague- 
ness, and advances as the years advance, until finaly Satan 
appears as a clearly defined person, the father of lies, as char- 
acterized by our Lord. Accompanying this general discussion 
of the age of the drama, is a chapter devoted to the “ Book of 
Job as a historical picture,” in which is given with great vivid- 
ness a description of the country and climate in which Job is sup- 
posed to have lived, and an insight into the religion, superstition, 
arts, sciences, general customs and habits, of the people to 
whom he belonged. 

It is, however, in developing the purpose of the Book of Job that 
the chief significance of Mr. Raymond’s book is found. After 
a brief review of the opinions of Ewald, Hengstenberg, Froude, 
and Conant, in which the reader has an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the divergent thoughts to which it has given rise, he 
states his own view. In doing this he advances a general 
lesson which he believes it to teach, at the same time indicating 
a far deeper meaning, which he conceives to underlie the more 
superficial one. Each of these is gathered up in a com- 
pact paragraph. He says, “ To sum up in.a few words, the 
author seems to have clothed in dramatic form a train of 
thought something like this: The current notion that calamity 
is always the punishment of crime, and prosperity always the 
reward of piety, is not true. Neither is it true that the dis- 
tress of a righteous man is an indication of God’s anger. 
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There are other purposes in the Divine mind of which we 
know nothing. For instance, a good man may be afflicted, by 
permission of God, and through the agency of Satan, to prove 
the genuine character of his goodness. But whether this or 
some other reason, involved in the administration of the uni- 
verse, underlies the dispensation of temporal blessings and 
afflictions, one thing is certain; the plans of God are not, will 
not be, cannot be revealed; and the resignation of faith, not 
of fatalism, is the only wisdom of man.” This in many respects 
is in harmony with the view of Dr. Conant, and is undoubtedly 
true as far as it goes, though to me it appears to exclude certain 
elements which are necessary to a complete view. 

The deeper meaning which it is ‘conceived the drama con- 
tains, rests there, according to Mr. Raymond, as “a dim fore- 
shadowing” of a truth on which he dwells with great emphasis. 
Although closely allied to that of Ewald, it is that which dis- 
tinguishes his opinion most plainly from others. To the con- 
sideration of it, consequently, this article will be mainly devoted. 

“ Tt was,” he says, “ the purpose of the author to state all 
the current notions on the subject, ¢. ¢., the Providential gov- 
ernment of the world, and (through the mouth of Job) demon- 
strate their inadequacy, to give at the same time, as it were in 
confidence to his reader, the explanation of Job’s special case ; 
but finally to indicate that the Divine purpose in each case is 
not revealed to man, and that the Divine government in mat- 
ters of direct blessing and calamity, is part and parcel of the 
administration of the universe, which the finite mind cannot 
hope to grasp; but that the good man will receive in resigna- 
tion the events of life, neither claiming prosperity as payment 
of his virtue nor suspecting God of injustice when prosperity is 
withdrawn.” 

From the theory of Dr. Tayler Lewis that the purpose of 
the drama is to unfold the supreme and all-comprehensive power 
of the Divine being, to the view which centers all in the test- 
ing of the faith of a righteous man, opinions without number 
have been given concerning the meaning of this mysterious 
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book. Yet every attempt made thus far, while satisfactory to 
its author, fails to meetin some respects the judgment of others. 
Whether it is possible, under such circumstances, for any one 
to satisfy all of the requirements of the drama in one harmo- 
nious view, may well be questioned. The great factors of sin, 
suffering, man’s helplessness, and God’s omnipotence and self- 
centered completeness, are here combined to form a picture, 
which, with every stage of its progress, produces a new effect. 
These are so strikingly different, that the impressions produced 
remind us of the kaleidoscope, which has scarcely dazzled us 
with one glowing conception, before it produces another equally 
surprising. In this wonderful combination of different elements 
seems to lie the power which the book possesses of eluding all 
effort to clearly determine its character. Every theory ad- 
vanced appears at first well supported, but we scarcely begin 
to feel at rest in our conclusions before unlooked-for elements 
come into play, which, to a greater or less extent, counteract 
the impressions already made, and suggest a new hypothesis. 
That which chiefly characterizes Mr. Raymond’s view is the 
opinion, that the Book of Job contains a discussion and refuta- 
tion of the, current notions of affliction, with the purpose of 
setting forth the idea, that suffering of all kinds is part and 


parcel of the government of the universe, This view presents 


itself to us under @ positive and negative aspect ; the positive 
being the declaration of the relation which suffering bears to 
the general government of the universe, and the negative being 
the refutation of the reigning conceptions concerning it. Let 
us first examine the negative aspect of the subject. 

One can readily see that the problem of human suffering is 
here discussed by Job and his friends. It is also very evident 
that the one-sided views of Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the 
Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite—first, that calamity is 
always the result of some specific sin, for which it is sent as 
punishment; second, that the prosperity of the wicked is merely 
transitory; third, that the righteous are never subjected to 
special discipline, and, fourth, that true repentance will inevita- 
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bly bring increased material prosperity, are shown to be 
erroneous, either by vehement repudiation, rebuke, or forcible 
argument. But the opinion of Elihu that affliction is sent for 
disciplinary and educational purposes as well as for punish- 
ment, is neither controverted by Job, nor rebuked by the 
Almighty. While Elihu does not explain the cause of the pros- 
perity of the wicked, he does teach a doctrine of affliction 
which is far in advance of the views of the others; a doctrine 
too, which, judging from the character of Job and the sequel 
of the book, is particularly applicable in the present instance. 

Even admitting with Mr. Raymond that the speech of Elihu 
js an interpolation, yet the concession does not free us from 
the embarrassment, for Elihu has merely given voice to the 
thought involved in the development of Job’s character. What 
he says actually transpires before our eyes. It is so clearly 
reflected there as to be susceptible of ee development. 
Let us briefly trace it. 

At first Job is fairly wild with enti What utter despair 
rings out in his opening speech! Although he does not 
renounce God, yet his accusations tremble on the verge of 
blasphemy. 


“?Tis all the same and therefore do I say it; 

The pure, the wicked, He consumes alike. 

Comes there the pestilential scourge that slays so suddenly ! 

He mocks the trial of the innocent. 

Earth is abandoned to the wicked’s hand; 

The faces of its judges doth He veil. 
ne. If not, who is it then, (the cause and source of all” ?) * Chap. ix, 

In these words, however, he has sounded the deepest depths 

of his despair, and from this time begins to rise toward the 


light. His language becomes less bitter, and at length— 


“Lo! Let Him slay me; still for Him I'll wait; 
And still defend my ways before his face. 


* This and the following quotations are from the Rhythmical version of Dr, 
Tayler Lewis, embodied in Dr. Schaff’s magnificent edition of Dr. Lange’s 
Commentary on the Book of Job: 
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Yes, my salvation shall he be; 
For in His presence the impure shall never come.” * Chap. xiii. 
15-16. 


There is a firm faith in such words, and a ray of hope, too. 
But in the next speech faith becomes positive hope: 


“ Even now behold! my witness in Heaven,— 
Yea, my Attestor in the heights above! 
My friends—'tis they who scorn ; 
Whilst unto God mine eye is dropping (tears), 
That He himself would plead for man with God, 
As one of Adam’s sons doth for his brother plead.” | Chap. xvi. 


19-21. 


This is followed by that passage which has ever been regarded 
as a noble anticipation of the great truth of the resurrection. 


“T know that my Redeemer lives ; 
And o’er my dust, survivor, shall he stand, 
My skin all gone, this (remnant) they may rend; 
Yet from my flesh shall I Eloah see ;— 
Shall see Him mine ;— 
Mine eyes shall see Him—stranger now on more.”’{ Chap. xix. 25-27. 


* « Behold, he will slay me; I may not hope; 

Yet, in his presence, I will defend my ways. 

And he too wili be my deliverance ; 

For the impure shall not come before him.” 

Conant’s Revised Version. 

+ “Even now, behold my witness is in heaven, 

And my attestor is on high. 

My mockers, are my friends; 

Unto God my eye poureth tears; 

That he would do justice to a man with God, 


_ As a son of man to his fellow.” 
Conant’s Revised Version. 


t “ But I, I know my Redeemer lives, 
And in after times will stand upon the earth ; 
And after this my skin is destroyed, 
And without ny flesh, shall I see God, 
Whom I, for myself, shall see, 
And my eyes behold, and not another, 
When my reins are consumed within me.” 
Conant’s Revised Version. 
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However it is translated, whether “in my flesh,” “ without 
my flesh,” or “from my flesh,” the main truth remains un- 
touched; and as such it is a wonderful ascent above the plain of 
thought previously held. Job is conscious of having gained a 
deeper insight into the problem of life; to him the future now 
opens up as it had never before done. The burning desire of 
coming into the presence of God sees after death full realiza- 
tion; the pain, which increased tenfold his bodily agony, arising 
from the thought that God counted him a stranger, and dealt 
with him as an enemy, is here to a great extent assuaged by 
belief in an absolute harmony, which will hereafter exist be- 
tween liim and his Maker. As with Elijah in his greatest spirit- 
ual anguish, as with St. Paul when environed by dangers and 
discouragements, as with our Saviour in the wilderness and in 
Gethsemane, there was an opening of the heavens, and the 
ministration of comfort and hope far transcending that at any 
other time enjoyed. As Stephen in the throes of death was 
enabled to see deeper than his eye ever pierced before, so Job 
in this his darkest hour is granted the knowledge of a truth 
which had been strange to him in prosperity. It was one of 
those profound inward experiences, which once having come, 
seldom if ever wholly departs—a grasp of faith which no sub- 
sequent fit of doubt and misgiving could altogether banish, a 
foretaste of peace and rest which no subsequent pain can 
wholly obliterate. As Ewald is quoted as having pointed out, 
this is the climax of Job’s experience. He never again de- 
scends the “abysmal depths” of sorrow. The light of faith 
and hope follows him to the end. 

He had approached this thought before, but its strength is 
dissipated by feelings of doubt and uncertainty. 


“ O that in sheol thou would’st lay me up; 
That thou would’st hide me till thy wrzth shall turn, 
Set me a time, and then remember me.” Chap. xiv. 13. 
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That there is to be a time when God will remember him, 
is here only expressed as a wish; and from the following words 
one would judge that the wish had become father to the 
thought, though without becoming confirmed conviction. As 
is suggested in Lange, he puts it in the form of an inquiry, as 


.though reasoning with himself. 


“ Ah, is itso? Whena man dies does he live again ? 
Then all the days appointed me I'll wait, 
Till my reviving come. 
Then thou wilt call, and I will answer thee; 
For thou wilt yearn towards thy handy work.” Chap. xiv. 14-15. 


Comparing the tone of misgiving which pervades these words 
with the undoubting certainty of , 


“T know that my Redeemer liveth,” 


one perceives without difficulty the progress that Job has 
made. 

Mr. Raymond, however, does not recognize this progressive 
tendency of Job’s thought, much less regard the passage quoted 
as its climax. He says, ‘‘The famous passage beginning, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,’ which Ewald considers the 
climax of the drama, a sort of trumpet note of victory, is evi- 
dently not that whatever it may be. Its doctrine of # life be- 
yond the grave and outside of the earthly body is, as Conant 
well says, a recognition, not a discovery. It does not produce 
surprise, or at least attention from the other speakers. It is 
not even advanced by Job as a sufficient solution of his per- 
plexities. Nor is it, in fact, a solution. The statement that 
there is a future life, in which the injustice of human fates 
in this life will be rectified, does not, taken by itself, explain 
why such injustice should be permitted here by an almighty 
and equitable God.” The explanation which he gives is this: 
“Job wishes that his words were preserved to vindicate his 
character before men. As for himself, he feels sure of meeting 
God face to face, and receiving the long delayed acknowledg- 
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ment of his innocence. But it is his eyes and not another's, 
which will see this sight. It will be, so to speak, a private, 
not a public acknowledgment. Job is not thinking of it as a 
complete atonement for his unparalleled afflictions, but rather 
as the belated confession to which he has already elsewhere 
made allusion, (compare viii. 8, 22; x. 7, 21; xvi. 22.) I must 
confess my inability to see the ground for this interpretation, 
even after reading the passages to which Mr. Raymond refers. - 
The desire for vindication before men is not one which ever 
gives Job much concern. It is altogether subordinate to the 
burning wish to see God face to face, and be reconciled with 
Him ;—a longing which is so strong that he speaks of his soul 
fainting from its intensity. 

Nor is it necessary to regard this passage as the key to the 
interpretation of the drama in order to give it proper recogni- 
tion. There is a wide difference between doing that and look- 
ing upon it as nothing more than an incidental utterance, which 
enters in no way into the general interpretation of the drama. 
Great results are always accompanied by subordinate ones. 
While Job’s affliction may have been intended to accomplish 
one chief purpose, the working out of that may also have in- 
volved his elevation to a higher plane of spirituality than the 
one which he before enjoyed. If that is true, and I think it is, 
then no‘view of the Book of Job is complete without its proper 
recognition. Moreover, while there certainly was in the age of 
Job a belief in the immortality of the soul, yet all the intima- 
tions which are given of its character, present it as vague and 
shadowy. While therefore the utterance of Job is not a ray of 
light breaking into absolute darkness, it fs nevertheless such a 
conclusive, undimmed, unfolding of the truth, that no revela- 
tion of subsequent times presents a passage surpassing it. 
Neither in the Pentateuch, the Historical books, the Prophets, 
or the Psalms, is there to be found a statement which ap- 
proaches it. It is unique in character, resting like a priceless 
gem in a rich setting of meaner stones,—a glorious outburst of 
faith, and prophetic hope, the equal of which it is impossible 
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to find, except in the New Testament, and there not readily.* 
It was enough for this reason, if for none other, to challenge 
the attention of the three friends, and their silence must there- 
fore be attributed to some other cause than familiarity with it. 

Although such a view as this would tend far more to 
strengthen than weaken Mr. Raymond's view, he lays no em- 
phasis whatever on any change of mind or development of 
this nature revealed in the book. Job is mainly the vehicle for 
the utterance of certain opinions concerning the Providential 
government of the world. This is not only contrary to the 
whole spirit of the Bible, which seldom, if ever, discusses ques- 
tions of morality in an abstract manner, but is also contrary 
to all our experience in life. He refers in a general man- 
ner to Job’s affliction as a test of his goodness. But how is it 
possible to conceive of a human being undergoing a severe 


physical and spiritual trial without either advancing or retro- 
grading? A cannon may be tested and remain the same, but 


there can be no such negative testing of a man’s strength, 
especially of a man endowed with such strong traits of character 
and such vast intellectual resorces as those attributed to Job. 
One might as well expect to see some stately ship emerge from 
the darkness and whirl of the terrible Cyclone without a rope 
parted, or a sail tattered, or a spar broken, or a timber started, 
as trim and neat as when she swept the quiet seas with sails full 
set, as to expect a man of positive character, and quick suscepti- 
ble mind survive the trial of infinite experience, without having 
gained any new insight into the wisdom of life, or advanced one 
step in positive holiness. So terribly would it wring his heart 


* Criticising the view of Ewald on this point, Dr. Conant in the introduc- 
tion to his Revised Version, while differing from the position assumed above, 
bears witness to the character of this passage in these words: 

“This is no vain hope, or undefined longing. Christianity itself has fur- 
nished no more distinct expression, either of the certainty or of the essential 
nature of the life to be revealed in the sons of God. The Apostle John records 
his faith in language strikingly similar. ‘ Beloved, it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is.’ ” 
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with anguish, so strain every fibre of his being, that he could 
scarce escape becoming a new man in goodness and strength, or 
being reduced to a complete wreck. This progress through 
sorrow, is one which is uttered and reiterated again and again 
in the Old and New Testaments. In the lives of Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Joseph, the prophets, the kings, the apostles, 
and pre-eminently in Christ we see it plainly. The very fact 
that Job’s trial as a test of goodness is announced in the be- 
ginning of the drama warrants our expecting it, and when 
through the whole course of the discussion we perceive on Job’s 
part a real advance in thought and character, which his friends 
in no way reciprocate, it is the result of no hasty judgment to 
suppose that his progress in spiritual power is part of the mean- 
ing of the book. Now to this effect as the final cause of sorrow, 
and to this reason for affliction, which is involved in the speech 
of Elihu, there is no answer, or refutation, or discussion what- 
ever. 

The opinion which Job does refute is the one-sided application 
of the penal character of affliction. A view which he seems 
to have shared with others in his state of affluence. At least 
so we would judge from the expectation he expressed of hav- 
ing indulged at that time, 


“So would I break the fangs of evil men, 
And from their very teeth would dash the prey, 
Then said I, in my nest shall I expire, 
And like the palm tree multiply my days; 
My root laid open to the water’s breath, 
And all night long the dew upon my branch, 
My glory constant with me—still renewed, 
And in my hand my bow forever green.” 
Chap. xxix., 17-20. 


In immediate connection with the beautiful picture which 
he draws of his former life this occurs, so connected with what 
precedes it as to suggest the thought, that he regarded it as a 
consequence following naturally upon the course of his noble 
life. The series of crushing calamities which visit him, and his 
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absolute knowledge of no crime which merited such dealings, 
produces a revulsion of feeling and thought. In his madness he 
is swept to another extreme, and denies that human action has 
anything to do with suffering ;—that the wicked and the good 
are dealt with alike. The thought, however, is so alien to his 
consciousness of God’s character, that it can rule over him but 
a moment. He contemplates, as never before, the problem of 
human suffering, and after his mind is at rest concerning his 
future union with God, he begins to see and acknowledge the 
truth spoken by his friends. 


(Yet truth ye say) ; how oft goes out the lamp of evil men! 
And comes upon them their calamity 
When God in wrath, allots them deadly pangs, 
Like chaff the whirling tempest bears away. 
Eloah treasures up his evil for his sons ; 
To him he thus repays it—he shall know. 
His own destruction shall his eyes behold ; 
When from the wrath of Shaddai he shall drink. 
For what his pleasures in posterity, 
When sundered thus the number of his months?” 
Chap. xxi, 17-21. 


This does not, however, solve the question, for still remains 
the inquiry which he has before put: 


“* Why do the wicked live at all? 


Why grow they old, yea, giant-like in power ?” 
Chap.*xxi. 7. 


Whilst unable, fully, to solve this problem, Job arrives at a 
partial solution of the mystery; one which contains a great 
deal of truth. He has already affirmed that while the wicked 
man flourishes and dies without meeting full retribution, he 
is kept until the “day of doom.” But in the last speech on the 
subject he develops the idea that sin, even in this world, inva- 
riably meets its reward; which appears in the deStruction 
of everything founded in unrighteousness, and in the calamities 
which are visited upon the desceadants of evil men. Calling 
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the attention of his friends to the instruction he is about to im- 
part, he says: 

“ This is the bad man’s dole assigned by God, 
The robber’s heritage from Shaddai’s hand ; 
’Tis for the sword his children multiply ; 
His offspring are not satisfied with bread. 
Those who remain are buried all in death ; 
His widows do not weep. 
Though silver like the dust he heaps, 
And raiment common as the clay provides ; 
He may prepare, the just shall put it on ; 
His treasures shall the innocent divide. 
His house he buildeth like the moth. 
Or like the vineyard booth the watcher makes, 
Rich lies he down, never to sleep again ; 
Once opens he the eye, and is no more. 
Terrors o’ertake him like a flood ; 
A tempest steals him in the night away, 
The east-wind lifts him up and he is gone. 
Tornado-like, it hurls him from his place. 
God sends (His bolt) upon him—spares him not ; 
Though gladly from His hand would he escape.” 

Chap. xxvii. 13-22. 


No better answer than this has ever been given; it is one 
which is not only plainly revealed to us in history and deeply 
rooted in the consciences of men universally, but one which is 
also given us as an article of faith in the words of the Re- 
deemer : “‘ Every plant which my Father hath not planted shall 
be rooted up.” 

And while thus Job plainly tells us that the punishment of 
the wicked is sure, we find this principle just as plainly recog- 
nized in the speech of Jehovah in two or three places. I will 
contefit myself with quoting one: 


“Since thou wast born hast thou the morn commanded, 
Or made the day-spring know its place? 
To reach the utmost limits of the earth, 
When from its face the wicked flee dismayed ? 
Transformed like clay beneath seal. 
All things stand forth a fair embroidered robe, 
Whilst from the wicked is their light withheld, 
And broken the uplifted arm.” Chap. xxxviii. 12-15. } 
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The wicked, not the good, are those who are here repre- 
sented as dismayed, transformed like clay, and in no part of 
the speech of, Jehovah are the servants of God shown in such 
a pitiable plight. 

Now, if the author of “Job” intended to refute the idea that 
pain was, in any sense, a punishment for trangression, if he had 
even the faintest conception of the thought which Mr. Raymond 
conceives him to have had, is it not strange that he should make 
every one of the speakers, Job included, recognize sin as the 
underlying cause of sorrow, and righteousness as the only 
ground of hope for this and the next world? And that hav- 
ing done this he should close his work with a picture of the 
righteous Job re-established in double splendor, and his 
arrogant friends humbly employing him as their intercessor to 
ward off the punishment justly due them? From all this, I 
think it is clear that, if the Book of Job was intended to over- 
throw the reigning conception of calamity as a punishment for 
sin, it does not succeed but only reaches so far as to show the 
inadequacy of that conception to cover the whole question, 
whilst affirming, emphatically, the deep truth which is ia- 
volved in it. 

The full force of Mr. Raymond’s position, however, can only be 
properly felt in immediate connection with its positive aspect. 
What he means by saying “that the Divine government,in matters 
of direct blessing and calamity, is part and parcel of the ad- 
ministration of the universe,” is developed with great clearness 
in a chapter following, in which he reviews the various concep- 

‘tions prevailing in the early ages. “The New Testament de- 
clares,” he remarks, ‘‘ what the author of Job dimly perceived, 
that pain isa part of the plan of evolution, both in the material 
and in the spiritual universe.” That we may be in no doubt of the 
extent to which he carries this idea, Mr. Raymond further tells 
us: “The early notion that unfortunate people are cursed is 
allied to the feeling shown by animals in avoiding their wounded 
or dying companions. Co-relative to it is the conception of 
prosperity as blessing or reward. The story of Eden, philo- 
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sophically considered, depicts, as the Bishop of Carlisle has well 
- remarked, the dawn of man’s religious consciousness; and the 
‘first conception arising out of this consciousness is that of suf- 
fering as a penalty.” I think these two extracts, brief as they 
are, present clearly Mr. Raymond’s thought without leaving 
much room for misconception. 

They bring plainly before us the idea that sin is a normal 
element active in the development of humanity. . For while 
physical pain might, perhaps, exist independent of willful 
transgression, it is impossible to imagine, how there can be 
spiritual suffering without sin as its cause. Mr. Raymond, how- 
ever, leaves us little escape from the conclusion that such is his 
opinion. He plainly attributes man’s conception of pain as a 
penalty to an error of judgment, arising from the obscurity 
naturally attending the birth of consciousness. Transgression 
is consequently the inevitable result of an imperfect state of 
development. Man, therefore, cannot be held responsible for his 
act, however heinous it may be, and his pains and afflictions 
are not to be traced to God’s anger against sin, but are to be re- 
garded merely as means for his more rapid advancement. On the 
other hand, those who lead upright and moral lives, and conse- 
quently enjoy health, prosperity and quietness of heart, are 
also laboring under a delusion if they suppose such conse- 
quences to be, in any manner, the result of their faith in God. 
If this is, as I understand it to be, the course of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s reasoning, it is difficult to imagine how he can escape 
from the conclusion that there is no such thing as sin. 

But is there such an idea intimated in the Book of Job?—that 
it is clearly uttered Mr. Raymond does not claim. There is 
shown there, without question, the fact that man may misinter- 
pret God’s actions, attributing estrangement and indifference 
to Him when just the opposite exists; and it is also shown 
that one may really offend God and come into false relations to 
Him without becoming aware of it immediately. Hence man 
may endure, through ignorance of God’s character and dealings 
with him, a pain which he would escape if endowed with higher 
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knowledge, and, conversely, suffer ultimately what for the time 
being he escapes. But there is not a passage .in the whole _ 
drama which directly discountenances the idea that back of - 
man’s individual relation to God there may not be some grand 
cause, which has led to the ignorance from which he suffers, and 
is thus the remote occasion of his spiritual and bodily anguish. 

The immorality which gradually darkens the mind and dulls 
the sense of truth, lessens our capacity for loving, and weak- 
ens our confidence in men, is the cause of the pain suffered when 
in the weakness and darkness entailed by cfime, we imagine all 
men to be our enemies, and every act of restraint, loving word, 
or helpful deed, as having its origin in selfishness and enmity. 
Ignorance, under such circumstances, is part of our punish- 
ment; it has not an immediate, but a remote cause. In this 
instance it is the result of a personal act. But the same result 
fullows also the act of another, strange as it may seem, and 
contradictory as it may appear to our sense of justice. The 
children of degraded men are born to the social life and atmos- 
phere of their parents, and receive, as part of their inheritance, 
sensual appetites, vicious tendencies and sluggish moral facul- 
ties. Not only this, but the consequences springing from such 
a state, in the form of wrong judgments concerning them- 
selves, mankind, and the Infinite One, are all the legitimate 
results of the parents’ life and conduct. And further yet, 
a whole race of men may be compelled to endure, through all 
time, the consequences springing from the act of the person 
or persons who were its original founders. The state of igno- 
rance, gloom, or despair which pervades the race, or under one 
form or another appears in this or that individual, is part of 
the consequence wrong committed by others. Thus we are 
led to see man, not only as an individual with whom God deals 
separately, but man as an integral part of a vast organism 
named humanity, which, as a unit, stands before Him. That 
the author of Job had a clear conception of this can hardly be 
supposed, but throughout the whole work we find the ac- 
knowledgment of the presence of such a cause, in the clear 
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statements of the reality of sin and the inherent sinfulness of 
humanity, in which respect it is in full harmony with the Bible. 
The sinfulness of man and the holiness of God are two princi- 
ples which pervade the Book of Job, without the acceptance of 
which there can be no solution of the question before us. 

But there are other reasons for our refusing to admit the 
inference which Mr. Raymond has drawn. No intimation is 
given us that Job’s pain of repentance for his foolish speech 
and bold arraignment of Providence was not well grounded. It 
was true and real, and Jehovah makes no effort to dissipate it, 
Again, it cannot be shown that Jehovah’s anger against the 
three persons was fictitious, or that the bitter humiliation 
which they experienced in humbling themselves before Job, did 
not spring from a higher knowledge of the Divine character 
than they before possessed. So, on the other hand, the differ- 
ent degrees of prosperity awarded the two parties can well be 
regarded as indicating the degree of Divine favor which each 
enjoyed. To such a cause, at least, we suppose Job attributed 
it. Yet if Mr. Raymond’s explanation of the place which 
pain occupies in the plan of the government of the world is 
correct, Job was as much mistaken in the last instance as in the 
first. 

The strongest argument in favor of this position is to be 
found in the speech of Jehovah. The speech represents Him ’ 
as having absolute control over all things, which are governed 
in wisdom, goodness and justice; a truth illustrated by refer- 
ences to the works of nature, which obey fixed and immutable 
laws. From this it may be inferred that such also is the state 
of life in the moral sphere ;—that as God is almighty, ordering 
and dictating all things in accordance with His own will, man is 
not responsible for the circumstances of his life, and for the ac- 
tions to which those circumstances lead, for all: his actions are 
but the utterance of a will superior to his own, which tolerates 
no rival. Such a course of thought, however, overrides the 
distinction between nature and spirit. Nature is moulded by 
an external power acting upon it independently of any volition 
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of its own. By immutable law it is bound to a cycle of 
growth, reproduction and decay, which repeats itself with un- 
varying sameness. In distinction from nature is thes phere of 
will, understanding and reason,—the world of spirit; which, 
however it may be acted upon by external influence, is distin- 
guished by this mark—the power to determine itself for or 
against the Divine will. In man the two are united. As rela. 
ted to the one, he is also bound, by immutable law, to a cycle 
of growth, maturity and decay, for “he cometh forth like a 
flower and is cut down ;” and thus far can he be weighed and 
comprehended from the standpoint of the natural. But, as 
related to the other, he can be measured by that only which 
is like himself, spiritual. 

Admitting this distinction, recognized generally by Christian 
philosophers, we must beware how we interpret illustrations 
drawn from the realm of the one to elucidate principles belong- 
ing to the other. Our guide must be the purpose of the illus- 
tration; and it is only by following that guide that we can 
hope to arrive at a correct conclusion in the present instance. 
And what is that purpose? To answer the doubts, misgivings, 
and rash questionings of Job, show him his sinfulness and utter 
incapacity to judge of the character and conduct of the Divine 
Being, and teach him the justice, wisdom, goodness and infinite 

‘ power of God. 

This is done, not by directly answering his questions, not by 
unveiling the mystery underlying the government of the uni- 
verse, but by displaying before him in the works of nature such 
a sublime manifestation of the Divine character, that faith and 
hope take the place of unbelief and despair. 

We quote the following as an illustration : 

“ Now like a strong man gird thy loins; 
’Tis I who ask thee; tell me what thou knowest. 
Wilt thou annul my sight? 
Condemn me that thou may’st be justified ? 
Hast thou an arm like God? 


Or canst thou thunder with a voice like Him? 
Put on thee now thy glory and thy pride; 
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With majesty and beauty deck thyself. 
Then send abroad thy o’erflowing wrath ; 
And look on every proud one,—bring him low. 
Behold the lofty—humble him ; 
Tread down the wicked in their place. 
Together hide them in the dust— 
Their faces in the darkness bind ; 
Then, too, will I confess to thee, 
Thine own right hand can save.” 
Chap. xl. 7-14. 


It is evident here, without question, that Jehovah’s words 
are intended to vindicate His own justice, and the impotence 
of man to form a proper conception of it. But what is the 
meaning of the reference to Behemoth and Leviathan, the 
mightiest and most unconquerable of animals, which immedi- 
ately follows this? How can creatures, of which neither 
righteousness nor sin can be predicated, be used as illustrative of 
God’s judgments of man, a moral being? The almighty power, 
and the perfect justice, holiness, and goodness of God, are so 
united that the destruction of one necessarily entails the de- 
struction of the other. Holiness is might; sin is weakness. 
The Divine being is almighty, because He is all holy—all 
righteous, all love. That which then illustrates God’s power 
can be used also to vindicate or display His higher attributes, 
The question 


“ Wilt thou annul my right? 
Condemn me that thou mayst be justified ?” 
is immediately 
followed by the inquiry, 


“ Hast thou an arm like God ?” 


The inference being 
that if man has an arm like God he is as just as God, and, 
conversely, a knowledge of his weakness will teach him how 
poor in judgment he is compared with his creator. The mag- 
nificent description of Behemoth and Leviathan, against which 
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beasts man was powerless, is but carrying out further the idea 
contained in the words 


“ Hast thou an arm like God?” os 
for the Divine 


power to create such animals and restrain them shows how 
mighty is the strength of Jehovah. . 

This explains the apparent want of harmony in the descrip- 
tion of the horse ‘exulting in his might,” in immediate con- 
nection with the setting forth of God’s goodness as displayed 
in His care for the goats that climb the rock, the Zebra, whose 
home is the desert, and the ostrich that leaves her eggs in 
the dust, 


“Forgetting that the foot may crush— 
The roaming beast may temple there.” 


This method of unfolding the character of the Divine by 
means of images expressive of strength and power is made use of 
throughout the whole Bible. Thus it speaks of “righteousness 
like a wave of the sea.”” It would be hard to find anything more 
expressive of continuous flowing, overwhelming weight of 
power than a wave of the sea. So again “ peace like a river,” 
and the figure “ mountain of holiness.” So we have given us, 
as the effects of holiness, power, endurance, strength. ‘‘ They 
that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary ; and they shall walk and not faint.”” So again Heb. 
xi, 82-34. ‘And what shall I more say ? for the time would 
fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and 
of Jephthah; of David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets: 
who, through faith, subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouth of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens.” As power and health are evidences 
of holiness and faith, so, conversely, weakness is the evidence 
of sin, and under such types the wicked are represented. They 
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“are like the chaff which the wind driveth away.” Ps. i. 4. 
“T have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading him- 
self like a green bay tree, yet he passed away, and, lo, He was 
not; yea I sought him, but he could not be found. Ps. 
xxxvii. 35-36. Such appears to be the meaning of the ref- 
erence to the works of nature. But whether this or something 
else, it can by no means be inferred that the reign of law, 
such as we have in the natural world, is an example of God’s 
government in the sphere of will. 

The Book of Job cannot then be regarded as affording an 
intimation of the idea advanced by Mr. Raymond, that suffer- 
ing is not the punishment for sin, that happiness is not a token 
of Divine approbation, and that our views of happiness and 
suffering, as such arise from the misconception of the character of 
the Divine government, to which they normally belong, as means 
for human advancement. In opposition to sucha view the drama 
throughout recognizes sin as the underlying cause of all suf- 
fering and holiness the ground of all happiness. While it does 
not fully explain the cause of the adversity of the righteous 
and the prosperity of the wicked, yet, far from overthrowing 
the reigning opinions on the subject as expressed by Bildad and 
his friends, it merely shows the one-sidedness and consequent 
inadequacy of these views to meet the demands of the whole 
case, at the same time reaffirming the truth of the general 
principle underlying them,—a principle just as true to-day 
as it was then, and one which every parent and teacher fully 
recognizes whenever he points to truth and purity as the path 
of success and happiness, and to falsehood and vice as the 
surest way to failure and wretchedness. Neither in its posi- 
tive or negative aspects is the position sustained; and it must 
be sustained in both in order to be sustained at all. That 
God orders and directs the affairs of the world, that all na- 
tions are being overruled in accordance with His wisdom for 
some good purpose, that pestilence and famine, life and death, 
are in His hands, and always have been, that even the wrath 
of man is made to praise Him, is a truth that few, I think, 
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would be willing to question. But in no way whatever is this 
power exercised to overthrow human responsibility for sin, or 
destroy the truth of man’s conception of reward and punish- 


ment. 
And here lies the difficulty which meets every attempt to 


solve the problem of human suffering on any other basis than 
that which has been received by the Christian Church for ages. 
While there is much in the Bible, and in the experience of 
human life, to confirm our opinion of the beneficent influences 
exerted by affliction, yet Christian philosophers generally have 
shrunk from any doctrine of evil which would involve its recog- 
nition as a normal element active in the elevation of our race. 
This reluctance has not only risen from a belief that such an . 
opinion is at variance with the spirit of the Bible, but from 
the fact that it contradicts our innate consciousness of the 
Divine character, and the relation in which we stand to Him; 
and from the fact that without the recoguition of sin, all our 
conceptions of goodness and justice, honor and virtue, love 
and truth—the whole fabric of human thought—falls into inex- 
tricable ruin. 

Yet, there have been devout Christians, both in centuries 
gone by and in times nearer our own, who could find no way 
out of the complicated difficulties which come to light with 
every attempt to unveil the mysteries of Providence, except 
by building on the theory that God willed sin in order to 
accomplish the glorious purpose of our creation. That posi- 
tion, however, has never gained anything approaching general 
recognition. Empirical science seems to gravitate naturally 
to this view. Of late years the position has been revived and 
greatly strengthened by data derived from the investigations 
which have been instituted into the process of the earth’s 
formation, and into the growth and development of all forms 
of life. The result has been a disposition to accept for 
truth the errors just pointed out. It is the result of a brave 
attempt of earnest men to solve the difficult problem concern- 
ing God’s providential dispensations—to find more satisfactory 
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explanation of the mystery of sin and sorrow than that which 
has been commonly received,—a view which is indeed, in many 
respects, very unsatisfactory. The fall of primal man from a 
state of innocence to one of sin as an explanation of our pres- 
ent distress, leaves the subject greatly involved in mystery; a 
mystery which Christ does not dispel. 

But while the received explanation still leaves us groping in 
the dark with respect to many aspects of the subject, the 
other partially dispels the gloom in certain quarters only to 
make it tenfold deeper in many more. From the elements of 
truth it contains, it may at first strike one as plausible and 
correct, but no sooner is an attempt made to follow out the 
* hypothesis to its legitimate results than the weakness of the 
whole theory appears. It is no solution. The present atti- 
tude of empirical science strongly favors it ; it has found, and 
still finds, advocates amongst speculative philosophers; it 
always will obtrude itself in a searching analysis of the free- 
dom of the human will; but so long as it affirms a position so 
antagonistic to the profound, overwhelming sense of sin, which — 
rests like an incubus upon the heart, it will never find general 
acceptance, no matter what are the discoveries of scierice. 
Men may argue snd reason as they will, they may point to the 
rocks and hills, and say, behold, what these teach! They may 
reach back*into the obscurity of the past and draw from its 
hidden recesses the relics of bygone days, and say, behold, 
what these teach! They may point to the conclusions of science, 
and say, lo, how clear her voice! There will rise up one an- 
swer to all,—an answer that no reason can refute, no sensible 
proof overthrow—the answer of conscience, which has clasped 
the conviction, and will never release it, of human sinfulness, 
of Infinite holiness, and of judgment to come. And until 
evidence can be drawn from the realm of the spiritual to 
refute the principles which the spirit holds, that belief will 


stand. 
19 
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Art. VII.—THE DANGERS OF THE REPUBLIC FROM ATHE- 
ISM, COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM, 





BY REV. JAMES CRAWFORD. 





IN the 15th chapter of the Second Book of Chronicles the 
prophet Azariah addresses words of encouragement and of 
warning to King Asa, and the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
that should be seriously pondered by every ruler and nation 
upon the earth. In the one case he conditions national pros- 
perity by fidelity to God—a condition which had its verifica- 
tion in the recent victory of Asa over the army of the Ethio- 
pians; and in the other predicts terrible civil disorders as the 
legitimate consequences of forgetfulness of God, disobedience 
to His law and a rejection of His sanctuary—a prediction 
‘which was confirmed by the wide-spread anarchy, mutual dis- 
sensions and general suffering which prevailed among the ten 
tribes of Israel. (Judges, ix. 28; xii. 4; xx. 21; 2 Chron. 
xiii..17). These two phases of national prosperity and adver- 
‘sity frequently recur in Jewish history in accordance with the 
conditions laid‘down by the prophet in the second verse of the 
chapter, and are apparent too in the history of Christian nations 
at different periods. The consequences of apostasy are strik- 
ingly portrayed in the destruction of the antediluvians and of 
the cities of the plains; in the utter extinction of the Northern 
tribes of Israel, and in the desolations of Jerusalem. The errors 
of Atheism in the 18th century led England to the verge of 
ruin ; threatened for a time the existence of Germany and in- 
volved France in the horrors of a bloody revolution. 

If then faithfulness to God, obedience to His law and 
reverence for His sanctuary be the conditions of national pros- 
perity and perpetuity, it becomes us as a nation to hold fast 
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to these sure guarantees of safety, and to shun the errors and 
evils that threaten to engulf us in the abyss of national ruin. 
There is great reason why we should ponder over the old 
prophet’s words and give heed to the lessons of history. The 
times are critical and full of danger. The tendencies of the 
age are hurrying us with tremendous speed to the apostate con- 
dition of Israel, when it was without the true God, without a 
teaching priest and without law. The evils that led to their 
extinction are reproduced to-day among us under the forms of 
Atheism, Communism and Socialism. 

There is encouragement for us in the assurance that the Lord 
will be with us if we are with Him; and if we seek Him He 
will be found of us. In all the struggles of the past we have 
trusted in God, and our prosperity is a verification of the 
prophet’s declaration. On one occasion an African prince 
visited England, and being greatly astonished at the evidences 
of prosperity everywhere apparent, he inquired for the cause 
of it. Thereupon the Queen presented him with a copy of the 
Scriptures, and said “This book contains the secret of Eng- 
land’s prosperity.” And so, too, we are great, as a nation, 
because we possess an open Bible, and take its revelation and 
precepts as the foundation upon which all our constitutions, 
institutions and laws are based. But only as long as we accept 
this revelation by faith, and obey its precepts, will we able to 
say, “‘ Happy is that people whose God is the Lord.” When 
we turn away from it in unbelief and lawlessness, and despise 
our privileges, our place will be left unto us desolate. 

But, like Azariah, we raise the voice of warning in view of 
the dangers that threaten the peace and perpetuity of our Re- 
public. The same evil influences that overwhelmed the largest 
part of one of the grandest nations of antiquity in irretrievable 
ruin, are still potent among the nations of the earth. “Our 
German forefathers had an old legend connected with the ter- 
rific battle of Chalons, at which in the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury, the combined forces of Visigoths and Romans obtained 
@ sanguinary triumph over the invading hordes of Attila. The 
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bloody work of the sword was done, and the vast plains were 
strewed with countless heaps of dead. But for three nights 
following—so ran the tale—the spirits of the sldin were dis- 
covered hovering over the scene of their late encounter, and 
continuing their ruthless conflict in the air.” And so it has 
ever been in the long war between the kingdom of God and 
of Satan. It is no longer a conflict of religions in Asia; nor be- 
tween Christianity and the keen-edged sword of Rome; no 
longer a conflict of carnal weapons but of spiritual powers; it 
is a conflict of the Gospel with the errors and evils of Atheism, 
Communism and Socialism upon‘ the battle-fields of Europe 
and America. ‘It is true the confliet has not yet reached the 
same dangerous proportions here as in Europe. There are 
many who may not even be aware of the presence of these 
dangers, much less conscious of their significance. But the 
seed is sown and is being scattered broadcast over the land. 
Where there is seed time there we may expect a harvest. That 
which a man soweth that shall he also reap. This portrayal of 
dangerous tendencies must not be regarded as a Quixotic expe- 
dition against windmills. They are not imaginary but terribly 
real. The nations of Europe realize their significance and are 
adopting the policy of repression. Some of these days or years 
we will be confronted with them in all their hideousness. 

The first and the root of all other errors which threatens our 
peace is Atheism. 

Under this term we include all forms of infidelity, whether 
they be practical or speculative. Its use in this broad sense 
has its justification in the fact that all who do not yield them- 
selves in faith and obedience to God in Jesus Christ may be 
classed with the fool who says, ‘‘There is no God.” And 
further, all the current systems of unbelief end in the denial 
of the Christian idea of God and of His revelation to man. 
The Pantheist believes in a God and so does the Deist, but the 
one absorbs Him so completely in nature as to rerder Him un- 
discoverable, and the other separates Him from it so completely 
as to render Him inaccessible. Many of these systems may be 
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theistic in form, but are atheistic in the Christiansense. Among 
the great leaders in this crusade of infidelity may be named 
Renan, Strauss, Baur, Schopenhaur, Hartmann, Spencer, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Darwin—men of profound ability and scholarly 
attainments. Their speculations are embodied in various sys- 
tems, differing from each other in minor particulars, but all 
alike ending in the denial of a personal God and the incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ. They have given us Pantheism which 
sinks God in nature; Deism which exalts Him above it; Ra- 
tionalism which deifies reason; Evolutionism which enthrones 
blind force; Materialism which denics God and dishonors man; 
and Pessimism “ which regards life as in itself a curse, declares 
birth to be damnation, and welcomes death as the only salva- 
vation.’ They deny the personality of God; exclude Him from 
the work of Creation; sneer at the miracles of the Old and 
New Testaments; reject the incarnate Son of God; declare 
the Bible to be nothing but a tissue of fables, and the Church 
the parent of superstition. Ina word they would rob us of 
everything that can alone give us comfort in life and hope in 
the hour of death. 

Already we hear these boastful Goliaths, clad in their heavy 
armor of infidelity, exulting over a victory already won. They 
are bold enough to maintain that the battle is at an end. 
James Anthony Froude in a recent article in the International 
Review declares: ‘ Along the whole line the defending forces 
are falling back, not knowing where to make a stand, and Ma- 
terialism all over Europe stands frankly out and is respectfully 
listened to, when it affirms that the war is over, and that the 
claims of revelation cannot be maintained, and that the exis- 
tence of God, of a future state, the origin of man, the nature 
of conscience and the meaning of the distinctions between good 
and evil are all open questions.” 

Whilst we are unwilling to acknowledge all that Mr. Froude 
affirms we admit that there is some truth in the statement. For 
if we look at Germany, it does seem as if the defenders of the 
faith were falling back. A German writer says: “The credit 
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and influence of the various Christian Churches in Germany 
are deeply shaken, by the natural progress of events and de- 
velopments and other causes. The Protestant Church appears 
at present as if at the point of dying out. Since the rise of 
rationalism in its theology and under the influence of the phil- 
osophical and scientific ideas of the time, the educated circles 
have more and more turned away from it.” Many of the most 
earnest theologians of Germany deplore the prevalence of an 
anti-Christian culture and confess that they are not able as 
yet to catch the faintest glimpse of a silver lining upon the 
cloud that might give promise of better things for the future. 
In Switzerland Liberal Christianity or Retionalism is every- 
where prevalent; in Holland Materialism is decimating the 
Church ; in Italy the people are sunk in indifference; in Eng- 
land Mill’s and Spencer’s atheistic speculations are popular and 
France is in bondage to the Superstitions of Popery. Such is 
the outlook in the Old World. 

But it may be asked why should we on this side of the water 
be alarmed at these peculiar phases of unbelief in Europe? If 
- there could be an effective quarantine for the prevention of the 
spread of philosophical and scientific errors and social evils as 
there often is for protection from contagious diseases, there 
might be no reason for alarm. But this cannot be done. Our 
ports are open, and there is an increasing demand for these 
noxious products of European thinking. Russia is combat- 
ing the Black Plague with the most rigorous measures; Con- 
gress has been called upon to legislate for the protection of 
our Southern cities from the ravages of the Yellow Fever, but 
we hear nothing of protection from the soul-destroying plague 
of Atheism, which is being introduced into our country through 
a literature that is adapted to the wants of the educated and 
popularized for the masses. It is infecting the thinking of our 
people; finds favor with the educated ; is popular with the un- 
believing masses, and has even insinuated itself under modified 
forms into the Christian Church. It is embodied in godless 
individuals and enshrined in godless homes. It proclaims its 
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doubts and negations from the platform. It is subtle, scholarly, 
fascinating, dangerous. Standing as we do, with the past be- 
hind us, and conscious to some extent of the antagonism of 
modern thought, we may prophesy in the language of another, 
who twenty years ago looked into the future, “‘ That the close 
of the 19th century may witness the prevalence of a form of 
infidelity, wanting in the coarseness of the 18th, but crested 
with genius, strong in learning and science, pouring out the 
music of eloquence and the witchery of song, but pregnant 
with menace and danger not only to our faith in God but to 
all the institutions we cherish as the source of national happi- 
ness and prosperity.” 

This opposition to the Gospel is not new. It was foretold 
by the aged Simeon when he took the Christ-child into his 
arms and said, “this child is set for a sign which shall be 
spoken against.” It is now, asin the days of the Apostles, a 
sect everywhere spoken against. It is still a stumbling-block 
to some, and foolishness to others. The age of persecution is 
past, but the oppdsition to the Gospel continues. It is not a 
conflict between the Gospel and carnal weapons but between 
truth and error. In this struggle Satan seeks to deceive the 
world with a false philosophy, and an undeveloped. natural 
science and a narrow biblical criticism. It cannot be doubted 
that Atheism, practical and speculative, is sweeping in upon us 
as a flood. It seeks to rob us of our God, in whom alone is 
our trust and hope. It snatches from us the only solid comfort 
that we have in this life, and leaves us in utter darkness when 
we come face to face with death. Sad, sad will be the day when 
we sink into the godless state. Then the Almighty will forsake 
us, and our land will be left unto us desolate. In view, then, of 
the dangers which threaten us, it becomes us to seriously pon- 
der the words of encouragement and warning spoken by Aza- 
riah, the prophet of God. 

Another source of danger is from Communism, which appears 
in history first as practical, then as theoretical, and finally as 
radical or lawless. 
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In ancient times all property was held in common. In the 
nomadic stage of society no settled occupation or ownership 
was possible; in the pastoral stage the use of the soil could 
only be temporarily claimed for the purposes of grazing. Only 
in the agricultural stage does permanent ownership become pos- 
sible. In the march of civilization individual ownership inevita- 
bly succeeds the communistic form. Communism, under this 
practical form, is recognized in the Mosaic legislation. In the 
time of Tacitus the soil of Germany was the collective prop- 
erty of the clan, and was, from time to time, repartitioned. 
We find it to some extent prevailing in Italy, France and Spain 
in the middle ages. But it is exceedingly fallacious to argue 
that because there was no individual ownership in the soil in 
ancient times, such ownership should be regarded as invalid 
now. Such an assumption ignores all history and sets aside 
the civilization of centuries. The idea of private property 
is the,outgrowth of civilization. To attempt to annul it is 
unhistorical and unjust, and there lies the error of Commun- 
ism. Theoretical or speculative Communism has been expound- 
ed by philosophers and actualized in a limited way by pseudo 
philanthropists. As Plato looked out upon society he was 
startled by the inequalities of condition among men. He saw 
in society nothing but a warfare between the rich and the poor. 
“Any ordinary city, however small,” he declares, “is in fact 
two cities, one the city of the poor, the other of the rich.” 
He therefore wrote his Ideal Republic, in which he claims that 
all these inequalities disappear. In it wives, children, and 
“goods are common to all. All the interests of its citizens are 
under the surpervision of the State. Personal freedom is 
sunk in its overshadowing authority. According to his ideal 
all the irregularities and rivalries cease between the rich and 
poor because they are provided for alike by the State. Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia has many of the characteristics of the 
Republic, and the same may be said of Campanella’s City of 
the Sun, Harrington’s Oceana, Bacon’s Nova Atlantis, and 
others. These ideals of philosophers have been actualized at 
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various periods in history in a limited way. Their number 
has, however, been exceedingly small. We have them among 
us to-day in the Oneida Community in New York, in the Wal- 
lingford Community of Connecticut, and in the Mormonism of 
Utah: 

It is easy to see how utterly unhistorical are such ideals and 
efforts. Their actualization involves the overthrow of all ex- 
isting forms and institutions of society, and necessitates a re- 
turn to the cradle of civilization. Society is an organism, a 
growth, not mechanism or something made. It is absurd to 
suppose that we can arbitrarily recast society according to these 
sentimental dreamings. However much we may deplore the 
inequalities of condition which everywhere prevail, we can find 
no adequate remedy in such schemes. 

But far different from the practical and theoretical is the 
radical, lawless Communism of modern times—a form which 
threatens the peace of the land to-day. It disdains the ideals 
of philosophers; has no kinship with the spirit of philanthropy ; 
has no conception of the processes of history; is ignorant of the 
principles of political economy ; is reckless of the rights of man 
and lawless in its methods. Maddened by the inequality exist- 
ing between the rich and poor; jealous of the competition of 
machinery ; driven to desperation by want, it opens its mouth 
and repeats in the ears of startled nations Proudhon’s pestilent 
words, ‘‘ Property is Robbery.” The Communism of to-day is a 
conflict between labor and capital; between the rich and poor. 
The dividing lines are drawn. The capitalist is branded as the 
oppressor of the laboring man ; the rich have too much and the 
poor have too little. The inequality is unjust. There must be 
a rectification. It is a conflict based upon deep feelings, and 
manifests itself in bitter prejudices, violent passions, and ends 
at last in riot and bloodshed. If you want to know what mod- 
ern Communism means listen to the description of the Paris 
Commune, in 1871, by our late Minister to France, who was 
an eye-witness of these scenes. 

“In the first half of this boasted 19th century the world 
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stood aghast at that horrible spectacle of insurrectionary mad- 
ness, debauchery and crime. In the very sunlight of what was 
claimed to be the proudest civilization of modern times, the 
populace of a city of two millions of people organized itself. 
into a mob, drove out the government of one of the grandest 
nations, seized all the archives, took possession of the Capital, 
appropriated its wealth, for ten weeks held to its lawless course 
by terror and force, and went down at last amid blood and 
flame, like a thunderbolt quenching itself in the sea.” 

But, perhaps, you say there is no danger from Communism 
in this country. Do you then forget the scenes enacted in 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, and other cities two years ago, 
when great States, armed with authority to suppress in- 
surrection, were helpless to preserve the peace; when the 
strong arm of the Federal Government was invoked to main- 
tain the supremacy of the law? Here was nothing less than 
the reign of the Commune, stamping its foot and reeking with 
blood and flame. None of us ever imagined that such scenes 
could be witnessed in our land. But from this we may see 
what is possible. What has been may be again—yea, will be 
again. There is danger. The mob has become an organized 
army. The same principles, prejudices, and passions govern 
them, and they are ready for a resort to similar methods. The 
times are propitious for revolt. The presence of such a large 
and increasing dissatisfied element involves great danger to the 
Republic. Germany has adopted the policy of repression as the 
only hope of self-preservation. That necessity may yet be im- 
posed upon us. If there is danger now it may be increased an 
hundred-fold in the future. Very soon we will take the leading 
place among the nations of the earth. This pre-eminence in- , 
volves an increasing inequality of condition, and exaggerates 
the dangers. There are many who will laugh at the thought of 
Communism re-enacting here the scenes of the Paris Commune 
in 1871. But have we not had a foretaste of them? Are not the 
tendencies of the age toward such a revolution? When we re- 
member that our population is increasing at the rate of a million 
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and a half a year, and further that a large proportion of this 
increase is from foreign emigration, it is evident that we are in 
the midst of a combustible population that will undoubtedly 
give us trouble in the future. 

In view of the dangers that threaten us, our only hope is in 
obedience to law—first to the law of God and then to the laws 
of the land. When men break away from the restraints of 
authority and give themselves up to self-will the inevitable 
consequences will be national ruin. It was when Israel was 
without a law that it was involved in civil disorders, mutual 
dissension and general suffering ; it was through obedience to the 
law, divine and human, that the kingdom of Judah under Asa 
had great prosperity and peace. 

The third source of danger is from Socialism, It is difficult 

to distinguish between Socialism and Communism. They have 
so much in common and differ so little that the terms are often 
used interchangeably. The resemblances are striking, the dif- 
ferences are vague. Joseph Cook tells us that Communism 
favors the abolition of property, whilst Socialism recognizes 
the right of private property to a limited extent. But on the 
other hand Prof. Fawcett, of England, who is an authority 
upon the subject in summing up the principles of European 
Socialism, tells us that-Socialism also favors the abolition of 
private property and of the right of inheritance.. Without going 
into an exhaustive discussion of the differences between them, 
we might say that Communism is madness without method and 
Socialism is characterized by method in its madness. The one 
resorts to bullets, the other to ballots; the one is embodied in 
the mob, the other in well disciplined secret organizations; the 
one based upon prejudices and passions, the other upon plat- 
forms full of political and social heresies. 

Prof. Fawcett, in his brief summary of the principles of Euro- 
pean Socialism, calls attention to perhaps one of the most 
prominent aims of this party. “Socialisur fevors the nation- 
alization of the land and of the other instruments cf production, 
or, in other words, the State should own all the land, capital, 
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machinery ; in fact, everything which contributes to the pros- 
perity of the country, in order that every industry may be 
carried on by the State.’ 

From this we see that Socialism proposes to nationalize the 
land by confiscation. This is the way they argue. The Gov- 
ernment emancipated 4,000,000 slaves in the South because 
property in persons was unlawful and unjust. Now equally 
unlawful is the possession of the soil of the land by private 
individuals. It should, therefore, be emancipated from such 
individual ownership and revert to the State. If the emanci- 
pation of the slaves was possible so is the emancipation of the 
soil possible. Compensation, however, is proposed for all the 
improvements put upon the land, but not one cent is to be al- 
lowed for the soil itself. This scheme, of course, will involve an 
immense expenditure upon the part of the State, but the money 
can be secured by a graded income tax and the inflation of the 
currency. Such are the dreams of Socialists. It is acknow- 
ledged, however, that the scheme cannot be actualized now with- 
out violence. In order to educate the nation up to the ideal 
and prepare the way for it, modified forms of the theory are 
proposed to suit the times. It shall be lawful for the State to 
issue as much fiat money as it pleases, and control all the bank- 
ing interests of the country. It shall be the agent in every 
industrial enterprise, operate all railroads, canals, means of 
commercial transportation, and all the mines. It is through- 
out a reliance upon State help instead of upon self-help. The 
methods of Communism are lawiess. Those of. Socialism are 
apparently according to the forms of law. The Communist 
seeks to rectify the inequalities of condition by riot and blood- | 
shed; the Socialist enters into politics and trusts in the ballot. 
It is in the minority to-day, but to-morrow it may be in the 
majority. Fifteen years ago Socialism was scarcely heard of 
in Germany. To-day it threatens the nation. In 1871 they 
polled 140,000 votes; in 1874, 350,000; in 1877, 550,000. 
If the increase continues according to this ratio it will not be 
long before it secures a majority. And so it is true here. 
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But even Socialism is not free from the lawless spirit that 
characterizes Communism. At various timos during the last 
thirty years attempts have been made to assassinate every ruler 
in Europe. What are they doing now? Ask Wilhelm of 
Germany, Alfonso of Spain and Humbert of Italy, all of whom 
but recently escaped assassination. And what do they propose 
to do in the future? Ask that central organization of Socialists 
that meditates the murder of every ruler in Europe. What 
more? Ask that organization in Italy whose mission it is to 
combat the three hideous superstitions represented by the words 
Authority ! Capital!! God!!! Here we have these evils in 
their boldest forms—Socialism, Communism and Atheism. It 
may be said that the nations of Europe are sitting as it were 
upon a slumbering volcano. Some of these days it will pour out 
its seething lava of prejudices and passions with destructive fury. 

But you say that these people are struggling against despotic 
monarchies and a State Church. It may be that that form of 
government and that relation of Church and State tend to pro- 
duce these social evils to a greater extent than any other. That 
is not the cause. It is not that they are struggling for the 
freedom of 4 Republic and a free Church. According to their 
own language governments and churches are but hideous super- 
stitions. They want a freedom untrammeled by the restraints 
of law; a religion which will license all forms of iniquity, and 
the privilege of dividing the wealth of the rich to alleviate the 
poverty of the poor.. It is throughout antagonistic to God, 
the State, Church and family. Ata meeting of a Congres- 
sional committee recently in New York, appointed to take testi- 
mony as to the causes of the hard times, one of the representa- 
tives of the Socialistic Labor party in Brooklyn said, “ I want 
you to understand, gentlemen, that this is not a religious but 
a political party. We have nothing to do with God.” He 
might have gone further and said, “We want nothing to do 
with the State as at present constituted—nothing to do with 
religion or the Church or the family.” Such is Socialism. 
Are we ready to accept it? 
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I grant that a Republic like ours does not beget all the evils 
complained of in the Old World. ‘Our government is paternal, 
and its sympathies are large and generous. But we delude 
ourselves if we imagine that these questions will not press upon 
us for solution. We must meet them. This is made more ap- 
parent when we remember that the headquarters of the Inter- 
nationalists are in New York city! What are the expectations 
of its prominent leaders? Karl Marx, the great Champion of 
these Communistic and Socialistic powers, wrote to the French 
Communists in 1871, “We are as yet but three millions at 
most. In twenty years we shall be fifty, an hundred millions 
perhaps. Then the world will belong to us, for it will be not 
only Paris, Lyons, Marseilles which will rise against odious 
capital, but Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Vienna, London, Liver- 
pool, Brussels, St. Petersburg, New York! in short the whole 
world. And before this new insurrection, such as history has 
not yet known, the past will disappear like a hideous nightmare, | 
for the popular conflagration, kindled at a hundred points at 
once, like an immense dawn will destroy even its memory.” 
After reading this message will you say that the dangers which 
threaten us are only a Quixotic imagination. 

At the present time these organizations are powerless to 
capture the citadel of our Republic. But suppose the garrison 
within be divided and the citadel be betrayed. The nation’s 
guardians are her two great political parties. Have we any 
occasion to fear their rivalry? We are sorry to say we have. 
When we consider the prostitution of the ballot-box in the North 
to the success of mere party, and the disfranchisement of 
citizens by armed lawlessness in the South; when we remem- 
ber the recent conflict between Labor and Capital, the strin- 
gency of the times and the financial heresies of the day, we 
have great reason to be fearful. Socialism may yet give us 
trouble through the aid of universal suffrage, the perfidy of 
political parties and the ambition of demagogues. If our leg- 
islators do not cease their efforts to come to place and power 
through the prejudices and passions of the massesjthey may be 
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truly regarded as the Delilahs bribed by ambition and the 
greed of spoils to shear us of our national strength and deliver 
us into the hands of Socialistic Philistines. 

In a public place in ancient Rome there once opened up in 
consequence of an earthquake, a deep chasm which no amount 
of rubbish could fill up. The soothsayers were consulted and 
answered that the most precious thing in Rome must be cast 
into it. This was interpreted by a young hero as applying to 
manly energy and valor, and courageous to the death and fully 
accoutred he sprang into the yawning abyss which immediately 
closed over him. We too have led you to a deep chasm which 
has been gradually opened up in society by all kinds of social 
earthquakes and storms. Into it has been cast the rubbish of 
a godless philosophy and science; the ideals of philosophers ; 
the Utopian schemes of philanthropists; the flaming torch of 
the lawless, and all sorts of political and social heresies, but, it 
will not close. They rather widen the breach. An oracle more 
trustworthy than that of Rome, bids us cast into it the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, faith in God, obedience to His 
law and reverence for His sanctuary. Let this be done and 
the yawning abyss of godlessness and social inequality shall 
be closed forever. Here lies our only hope. Here is work for 
a fearless ministry and for all who are loyal to God and the 
nation. 

Throughout this article we have spoken of certain dangers 
that threaten the peace and prosperity of the Republic. We 
do not wish to be understood as prophesying its downfall. 
Not at all. We are hopeful for the future in spite of the dangerous 
tendencies of the age. So too we have unwavering faith in the 
final victory of the Gospel and the successful issue of our 
Christian civilization. History never moves backward. It may 
be retarded for a time, but all the Atheists, Communists and 
Socialists in the world cannot defeat the purposes of the Al- 
mighty. But whilst this is true we believe we are to be per- 
fected through suffering. This law ruled the Saviour’s life. 
It is the law of human life. The law of every historical move- 
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ment. Before we reach that pre-eminence among the nations 
predicted by Mr. Gladstone we must enter the school of suffer- 
ing and learn lessons of trust in God. We must have our 
furnace experiences, our purifying processes. 

As to the issue of this conflict let us listen to Dean Stanley, 
one of England’s most distinguished ministers, in an address at 
Birmingham, England, after his brief visit to this country. 
“When I stood before the Cataracts of Niagara it seemed to 
me that the scene which I witnessed was not an unapt likeness 
of the fortunes of America. It was midnight; the moon was 
full, and I saw from the vast bridge which spans the. river the 
ceaseless contortion, confusion, whirl and chaos which burst 
forth in clouds of foam from that central chasm which divides 
the American from the British dominion, and as I looked on 
that everlasting roar it seemed an emblem of the fermenting, 
perplexed, bewildering activity, the ceaseless, restless, beating 
whirlpool of existence in the United States. But into the 
moonlight sky there rose a cloud of spray twice as high as the 
Falls themselves, silent, majestic, immovable. That silver 
column glittering in the moonlight, seemed an image of the 
future of American history, of the upward, heaven-aspiring 
destiny which should emerge from the distractions of the 
present.” So may it be. 
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Art. VIIIL—REVIEW OF ARTICLE II. IN THE REFORMED 
QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR JAN. 1879, ENTITLED “THE 
BREAD OF LIFE,” BY J. W. NEVIN, D. D. * 





BY REV. PROF. EPH. M. EPSTEIN, M. D. 


* It is due to the readers of the Review to state the circumstanees under 
which this article makes its appearance in its pages. When we received it 
we wrote to the author, stating the rule we have adopted in conducting the 
REVIEW under its new character, viz., that while independent articles from 
both sides are invited to its pages it would not be proper for one article to con- 
trovert another. If this were allowed the Review would be turned into a 
debating arena and fall into endless confusion. The rule is fair to both sides 
and must commend itself to all as proper and right. Westated, moreover, 
that even if such controversy should ever be proper in the Review, the pre- 
sent is not the time to open it, because the last General Synod enjoined upon 
the periodicals of the Church to avoid unnecessary agitation in view of the 
prospective meeting of the peace commission, to which the questions in con- 
troversy are to be specially referred. Besides, the article by Dr. Nevin had 
no controversial purpose in view, being the reproduction of a communion 
sermon preached before Synod and published by request. We consented, 
however, to publish the article as an exception to the rule, if the writer should 
still request it, because heinformed us that he had conferred with several Pro- 
fessors at Tiffin before sending it. Accompanying the repeated request of the 
writer there was sent us a written endorsement of the article by Drs. J. H. 
Good and Geo. W. Williard, who also joined in requesting its publication. 
Under these circumstances we felt that a refusal to publish the article might 
be misconstrued. With such endorsement it may be regarded as in some 
sense a representative article, and in this view we have consented to its inser- 
tion, with the understanding, however, that hereafter the rule above stated 
will be strictly adhered to. The rule is not designed to shut out respectful 
incidental reference in one article to positions or views held in another article, 
but that one article shall not be made the direct and main subject of criticism 
and controversy by another. This will allow a full and free expression of 
views on both sides in an independent way, and subserve the purpose had in 
view in making the Review an organ for the whole Church, while it will 
also conform.to the instructions given by the General Synod.—Editor of the 
Review. 

20 ‘ 
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THE subject, as well as the subject matter of the article, ¢. ¢., 
the peculiar views enunciated there, elicited my closest study 
of it. Had my views coincided with the above peculiar ones, 
I might then also have reviewed the article, in the way of tak- 
ing sides with the author of it. As it is, I find myself widely 
at variance with many of the views of the respected author ; 
and, therefore, in.taking sides against the author, my review of 
his article must necessarily consist in giving reasons for the 
divergence of my views from those of the respected author. 

In stating thus my conclusions freely and in the outset, the 
judging reader I hope will respond with an equal frankness, 
and be made interested enough to follow this review with 
patient attention. And one thing more; when I shall take the 
liberty of reviewing certain words too, as well as views, the 
reader will please assume, that I do not do it from carping 
captiousness, but (1) because words spoken any where and by 
any one even, mean realities, and (2) still more so when spoken 
by a close thinker in a thoughtful article. I might have sum- 
marized the article, under consideration, under a few heads, 
and then reviewed premises and conclusions; but this would 
have demanded a greater expenditure of time, than is at my 
disposal. I am, therefore, compelled to follow the respected 
author sentence by sentence, or paragraph by paragraph, as 
the thoughts in these will, in their importance demand. 

The article is a reproduction of a communion sermon, from 
the text: ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” (Matt. vi. 11), 
and is entitled, “ The Bread of Life.” 

The author starts out with. the proposition, that “present” 
human life consists of different ‘‘ orders” of existence, which 
in a “broader” view, ¢. ¢., as I suppose in subsummarizing 
view, are distinguishable, (hence his term “ orders,”’) in (1) 
simple bodily life, (2) natural life or life of the natural mind, 
and (3) spiritual life or the life of the rational mind or the 
spirit. I cannot assume, that the author speaks here of the 
“‘spiritual life” of the Christian, the regenerated; for although 
in this case the distinction between (2) and (3) might be 
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allowed, speaking in a general and not scientifjc way, making 
the “natural mind” to represent the remnants of the old 
Adamic mind, and the “ spiritual mind” to represent the so-far- 
accomplished regenerated mind in the Christian; yet even in 
this case the distinction is hardly admissible. For, besides many 
other reasons, it would be inadmissible on the ground of the 
interpenetration of these “orders,” on which fact the author 
himself insists further on, for then the unregenerated “ order” 
(2) penetrating the regenerated “ order” (8), would necessarily 
vitiate the (8) and destroy the distinguishability of these two 
‘‘orders.” But be this as it may, the author speaks of merely 
“ the life of man,” generally, the un- as well as the regenera- 
ted one, and in this, the author’s case, the distinction between 
(2) and (8) is, to my mind, inadmissible. For, if the (3), life 
of the spirit is alone “rational,” then the (2) life of the “na- 
tural mind,” must be irrational, and this would then admit an 
“order,” or “ sphere,” (as he calls the same further on) in the 
unregenerated person, wherein his responsibility ceased, being 
as it is irrational naturally, and should responsibility come to 
(2) from the (8) of the person, then the distinction between (2) 
and (3) would be meaningless. Nor is the fact, that the unre- 
generated is not wholly devilish yet, (there being a distinction 
between man and devil) sufficient to allow of the distinction, 
which the author makes between (2) and (3). 

The evident distinction in the life of’man is, to my mind, 
between his body and his spirit, a distinction at which I arrive 
both by myself and revelation, and which is as eternal as the 
life of man is, both in the “ present” and in all the future. I 
am fully aware of the dispute between Dichotomists and Tricho- 
tomists, and of their equal appeals to the language of the Scrip- 
tures, the Hebrew terms, “‘ Basor,” “Nefesh,” “Ruah” and 
“ N’shamah,” and the Greek terms, “Soma,” “Psyche,” and 
‘*Pneuma,” and also “Nous.” But even Trichotomists are 
compelled with and without the Scriptures to assume an identity. 
of either the “Soma” (body) with the “ Psyche,” or of this 
with the “Pneuma,” and admit Bichotomy essentially. As to 
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the exact linguistic equivalents of these Hebrew and Greek terms 
there is an utter impossibility to arrive at them on the Tricho- 
tomic theory. The Scriptures, therefore, i. ¢., the writers of 
their several books, inspired as they are by the same Holy 
Spirit in their thoughts as well as in the selections of their 
terms warrant us in the distinction of body and spirit only, in 
Dichotomy. (8S. Franz Delitzsch’s; Biblische Psychologie, 
1861,§ 4.) I dwelt so much upon this first divergence between 
my views and that of the respected author’s, because of its 
very important bearing on the to me main objectionable view 
of the author, further on expressed by him, of a certain kind 
of a substantial presence of the body of our Lord in the Eucha- 
rist, for, allowing this his view of “totally distinct spheres” in 
human life, I must necessarily allow of the spiritualization of 
present human bodiliness, and of the course also of the spirit- 
ualization of the food of that bodiliness; the result would 
then be the same, whether I spiritualize the material, or ma- 
terialize the spiritual, by which I would lose the very essence 
of the Bichotomic nature of man, which I consider as eternal. 
I therefore refuse the author’s three, so that I do not lose by 
them my own certain two, acting on the adage, “ Timeo Danaos 
dona ferentes.” 

I agree with the author, that the connection between body and 
spirit (Dichotomy) 1s in the way of organization, ¢. e., not merely 
accidental juxtaposition. I agree too, that this organization 
“implies” (among other things) superiority, and that of the 
spirit. But I disagree from the author’s assumption, that “ the 
life of the body appears first in time and that of the spirit 
last,” for, the life of the body would at any time be non est, if 
the life of the spirit were not at the same time with it. Whether 
I take “ time” to mean created beginning of existence, or “time” 
to mean the beginning of the to—us phenomenal existence of 
the human being in or eztra utero, in neither case can I admit 
the existence of a “life” of the body prior or posterior to that 
of the life of the spirit in appearance even. Of a body such 
as that of Adam at its creation, or formation (“ Barah”— 
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‘“‘ Asah,” in this case,) before the breath of God was breathed 
upon it, no “ life’’ at all can be predicated except in the vulgar 
and unscientific sense of mere existence, in which sense I can- 
not assume the author to use it. The moment, therefore, that 
“ life” is predicated of the body, that moment too “ appears”’ 
the life of the spirit, not before or after. I cannot, therefore, 
admit the respected author’s “scale of ascending degrees, the 
bottom of which is his (man’s) corporeal existence and the sum- 
mit his spiritual existence,” for the author takes here “ exis- 
tence” in the sense of “life,” while they yet differ toto colo ; 
for while ‘life’ implies “existence,” “ existence’ does not 
imply “‘ life”’ necessarily. 

One sentence in the first paragraph defies all my attempts at 
a clear understanding of it. It is this: ‘* The bodily life hold- 
ing in and by the senses, is in order to the life of the natural 
mind.” Is ‘*the senses” the accusative of “holding in?” 
Then what is the meaning of “dy?” or does “holding by”’ de- 
note “adhering to,” then is ‘‘ bodily life,” only accidental to 
the senses? In the second part of this sentence, ‘‘ holding in,” 
seems to mean “ containing ;” then what is “ holding by?’ The 
depending, or parenthetic clause of the sentence remains 
obscure for me. The principal idea ‘is succession from below 
upward, which I understand by “‘in order.” The last word is 
used in at least three different senses in this paragraph. (1) 
order = class, (2) order = succession, and (3) order (in) = 
for the sake of. 

Before leaving this part of the article, the reader will please 
consider my ideas of analysis and synthesis. A material ob- 
ject, whether natural or artificial, which presents itself to us as 
a compound of parts synthetically, we may analyze thoroughly 
and truly by destroying the interpenetration of part through 
part, ¢. g., a salt as a synthetic interpenetration of acid and 
base, can be analyzed into these its component parts, truly and 
thoroughly. When, however, we attempt to analyze man, or 
even any other living organism, our analysis must be not truly, 
not thoroughly, for we never can destroy all the interpenetra- 
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tion of parts and yet have at the same time living parts before 
us. We, indeed, for the sake of a clearer study of man, sepa- 
rate him into body and spirit, as far as we can, ignoring pur- 
posely that part of the interpenetration of the two parts which 
we cannot destroy. But, presto! we forget (some of us) our 
ignorance, and having wade an analysis of him, we (some of us) 
proceed to put together man synthetically out of the component 
parts which we were able to obtain from him, and of course our 
synthesis is as faulty and artificial as our analysis was incom- 
plete. 

Keeping these views in mind, the reader will be the sooner 
able to appreciate the reasons for my differing from the view of 
the respected author. 

Corresponding with the three “totally distinct spheres,” or 
“orders,” into which the author analyzes human “ present” life, 
he makes a like distinction in the foods, which sustain these 
three totally different lives, and as these three lives form but 
one life of man with or in the culminating life of the spirit, 
therefore, are, according to him, the three corresponding foods 
also but one food, culminating with or in the food of the spirit, 
for whose sake (= “in order’’) they are. No doubt if the 
author’s analysis and subsequent synthesis of human “ pre- 
sent” life is complete, in the sense I indicated above, then his 
analysis and synthesis of the food also of that life may also be 
true, at least analogically. But if the former is incomplete, 
artificial, and faulty, then the latter too must be the same 
also. But it is evident to my mind, that the living body 
cannot be analytically severed from the spirit, any more than 
form generally can be severed from spirit. When, indeed, the 
conception (Begriff) “ spirit,” is taken as abstract quality, then 
it may thus be severed from “living body ;” for abstract quality 
not only does not demand entitative being, but. demands, in- 
deed, the very opposite, so that it may be joined (attributed) to 
any appropriate entitative being freely. But if “spirit” is 
taken as a real entity, then it cannot be severed analytically 
from form or body. (I need hardly remind the reader, that 
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when we speak of the “form of a thought,” that we are then 
dealing in mathematical abstractions.) But the author takes 
his analysis and synthesis for granted, and then makes it easy 
for him to declare, that human food is but “‘ a media or means, 
in which the vivific presence of His(God’s) word or spirit is em- 
bodied for this purpose,” food. 

The bearing of this declaration upon the Eucharist is plain 
enough. And begging the reader’s pardon for chewing this 
morsel of a declaration for him, I will just indicate what, I 
think, this bearing is. If human food is not food: till God 
vivifies it by His spirit,and makes it food for the body, then 
of course He can vivify the same food (“‘ media,” or ** means”’ 
with His spirit and make it spiritual food, and the common food 
becomes at once something else; then as the glorified body of 
our Lord is not confined to time and space, His being. a spirit 
body, this His body can, therefore, be realistically present in 
the elements of the Eucharist. But as the author has not suc- 
ceeded in, what I think, the impossible feat of truly analyzing 
and synthetizing “‘ present human life,” so I cannot accept his 
analogical feat to do the same with human food. Nor does it 
help me any, when the respected author points me to the fact, 
that the “ nutriment’’ (food) of all so-called, (why “ so-called ?’’) 
finite life . . . in animal, man or angel, is not their “ separate 
possession, but only as something continuously received from 
God.” It does not help me, because I knew this before in 
other words, viz., that God is the creator and sustainer of every 
thing. But this does not lead me to the idea either that a 
rock is not a rock till the “ spirit’ (of God), “or His word is 
embodied (in it) for this purpose,” or to the idea, that food is 
not food till God is embodied in it for the purpose of making 
it nutritious. Either of these material substances are what they 
are because He made them what they are and keeps them so. 
I cannot, therefore, see the cogency of the respected author’s 
assumption, that his sense of special divine, spiritual vivifica- 
tion of food to make it food, “is the fundamental sense of 
bread or food.” Still less can I see, that this his sense is “sig- 
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nified, indeed by the Old Testament declaration, “man doth 
not live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” (Deut. viii. 3). 
Nor can I see it in the quoted citation, which our Lord made 
of this Scripture in His temptation by the devil in the wilder- 
ness, (Matt. iv. 4.) The author deduces from these passages, 
that the food of the spirit is meant here, which is “‘above and 
beyond all this,” that it is the “divine word proceeding out of 
His mouth, not dead, but living and life-giving,’ which we as 
Christians do all of us seek for, viz., “the bread that cometh 
down from heaven that a man may eat thereof and not die,” 
(John vi. 50). Such an exegesis as the respected author makes 
here use of in support of his assumptions, reminds me forcibly 
of the sometimes beautiful and sometimes again very unbeauti- 
ful exegesis of the Talmud and Midrashim, with the which I 
happen to be familiar. These are or are not edifying thoughts, 
but they are not exegesis. 

Let the reader turn to his Hebrew and Greek Testaments, 
with the common version open before him at the same time. 
In Deut. viii. 3, he will find the word “ word” in italics, which 
honestly indicates it not to be in the original. Yet some word 
is necessary there to give sense, if the Hebrew word there 
‘‘motsa’”’ is taken as a verb, as the common version does. But if 
we make of that word a neuter participlein the middle voice, just 
as our Lord took it, then the word “ thing” comes to be implied 
in the Hebrew language, and correctly expressed in a transla- 
tion from it. Then look at the context. Moses in rehearsing 
(Deuteronomy) Jehovah’s wonderful dealings with Israel tells 
them, (I translate verbatim), “And He humbled thee, and 
made thee hungry, and fed thee with manna, which thou didst 
not know and thy fathers did not know, for the sake of inform- 
ing thee, that not upon bread alone doth a man live, that upon 
all the mouth of Jehovah is bringing forth doth a man live.” 
The latter part of this verse slightly paraphrased either by our 
Lord Himself, or by the inspired Evangelist after the LXX., ~ 
gives in this wise: “Not upon bread alone shall man live, but 
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upon everything coming forth through the mouth of God.” The 
Greek word “krema,” which I render “thing,’’ corresponds 
precisely to the Hebrew “davar,” which means both “ thing” 
and “word.” Justified is my rendering on account (1) of the 
parallelism between this word and the manna it refers to (Deut. 
viii, 3), with the “‘bread” in the same passage; (2) the usage of 
this word “krema” in Luke i. 37, “for with God no thing 
(Greek ‘krema’) shall be impossible.” Luke ii. 15. ‘ Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see thething (‘ krema,’) which 
is come to pass.” See also Matt. v. 11, and xviii. 16, in the 
Greek. (8) The use in this place of the preposition “dia” with 
the genitive, denoting causating instrumentality, and not a 
coming out locally, it is a creation and not a speaking merely, 
for God creates by the word of His mouth and not artisan-like 
by any hand or other exertion. He created, therefore, says 
Moses, this manna for you as He does common bread by the 
word of His mouth. In the days of His humiliation the 
Messiah fasted forty days in the wilderness, and became hu- 
miliatingly, humanly hungry. The devil stood near Him and 
tempted Him, tempted Him to create food miraculously from the 
stones there, to satisfy His own hunger, and convince the devil 
that He was the Son of God. The Messiah rebukes the devil 
by a “thus it is written ;” ‘‘ Not upon bread alone,” etc., ete. 

Conscious of His Messiahship, the Lord knew that He had 
to suffer for the sins of the people, for so it is written, until 
the time when His sufferings were to turn into His glorifica- 
tion. Similar to this refusal of helping Himself miraculously, 
or in any way against His appointed sufferings, is His refusal 
of the disciple, who drew a sword in His defence at the be- 
trayal in the garden, (Math. xxvii. 53-54), “Thinkest thou 
that I can not now pray to my Father, and He shall pres- 
ently give me more than twelve (number of disciples) legions 
of angels? But how, then, shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, 
that it thus must be?” The passages, therefore, which the re- 
spected author quotes, do not support his assumption that com- 
mon bread can be spiritualized, or that spiritual bread can support 
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the body. But the author quotes also John vi. 50, where the 
Lord speaks of Himself as “the bread, which cometh down 
from heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not die,” in 
which sense are also the words in the 27th verse, “ Labour not 
for the meat, which perishes, but for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you; 
for him has God, the Father, sealed.” This, the author says, 
means : “ The Divine in Him (Christ) hath made the human in 
Him participant of all its own celestial life, in order that the 
glorified humanity of the soul might be thus the fountain head 
of life for all flesh to the end of time, (John xvii. 1-5).”” From 
all of which the author argues in the next two paragraphs that 
Christ, being Lord of all, energizes the food of all the three 
lives of man, (which the author assumes), bodily food included, 
not merely by having created it as an outward power to sus- 
tain life, but by ‘‘ entering into it from above in the most real and 
living way.” Now, are we to understand that an outward power, 
with the which God creatively endowed human food, is not real? 
Or are the non-living things, which God created, not “real ?”’ 
But turn we to John vi. In the 27th verse we hear the Lord 
giving the reason for His being the only bread of life, and 
alone the spender of it, “for Him hath God, the Father, 
sealed.” To seal “is a Biblical and also a post Biblical Jew- 
ish expression, for concluding a solemn compact.” So the Rab- 
bis speak of circumcision as the “seal of the holy covenant.” 
Lightfoot, in his exercitation to this verse, quotes a Talmu- 
dic passage, where “ The seal of God” is said to be Truth. By 
“sealing,” our Lord could not have meant anything else, but 
that God, the Father, gave Him, the Son, the full power of 
dispensing eternal life to all that come unto Him, by faith in 
Him as the suffering Messiah. And the bread of life, He says, 
v. 51, is His. flesh, which He was to give for the life of the 
world, all men, in all times. Elsewhere this bread of life is 
spoken of as His broken body; these, therefore, cannot refer to 
His “ glorified” but to His humiliated humanity. Then to re- 
move all possible substitutional similitude between earthly 
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bread and His body broken, He says, v. 56, that the person, 
who eats His flesh, dwells then in Him, an expression utterly. 
inapplicable to earthly bread. Still further removing any con- 
ception of actually eating His body by any “energizing” or 
“vivification” of any earthly food or drink, the Lord says in 
verse 63, that “the flesh profiteth nothing,” that “the spirit 
is the life maker,” and that “that spirit and that life are His 
words,” that cannot be eaten. 

I cannot, therefore, find any support in the passages quoted 
by the author for his assumption of a vivification of food. All 
that I can see there is, that the Lord foretold His sacrificial 
death, and that believing in Him as the Son of God, who hu- 
miliates Himself to die for the sins of the world, will procure 
that eternal life, which He alone can give. All the extraordi- 
nary language of the Lord in this chapter is taken from the 
sacrificial rites, where the offerer and the altar together par- 
took of parts of the sacrifices, but the language is the more as- 
tounding that He uses of Himself, 2 man, who demonstrated 
Himself to be more than a man. He is more than man, for 
He is God, He is less than man, for He is a sacrifice. Can 
eating anything help me to grasp it? No! Faith alone can, 
for faith appertains to spirit and spirit life. That any animal 
sacrifices can obtain pardon from sin and eternal death is for 
us, at the present time of our mortal life, a truth, simply be- 
cause God, against whom we are conscious to have sinned, has 
declared it so, whatever the theosophic theories may be about it. 
And that the sacrifice of the Lord Himself even should be 
sufficient for the pardon of all the sins of all mankind for all time 
to come, is again a truth for us, simply upon the declaration of 
God's revealed words to us. Not reason but faith alone can 
grasp it, so long as faith is not changed into sight. 

But I must beg the reader’s pardon for my seeming prolix- 
ity, so much in contrast with the author's brevity; he concen- 
trates his foundations, I have to deconcentrate them. There 
is always a greater heap in a ruin than in a building. 

But I proceed. The author tries to sapport his assumption 
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of food being made food by the Lord’s “ entering it from above 
in the most real and living way” by Ps. Ixxviii. 25, “man did 
eat angels’ food,” viz.: the manna. And He reasons thus; *‘As 
angels do not eat, ergo, the manna here spoken of as their 
food, had, by an ‘inward correspondence,’ bound it to angelic 
spiritual food, which, if the Jews had ‘spiritual sensibility,’ 
would have put them in real communication with the very 
bread of heaven—the angels’ food here spoken of.” Now, this 
is another beautiful Midrash, founded upon the translation of 
the LXX. and Vulgate, (Does the author take these as inspired? 
I do not!) but not upon the original words and thoughts of the 
passage. Let the reader refer to a Hebrew concordance, and 
he will find that the plural word “ Abirim,” translated here 
“angels,”’ is elsewhere used for “ bulls,” as e. g. Ps. lxviii. 31, 
Ps. 1. 12. (Citations in this article refer to the Hebrew and 
Greek text). The same word in the singular “Abir” is ap- 
plied six times in the Old Testament to Jehovah, where our 
Common Version renders it with either “ God,” in italics, or 
with “Mighty One.” The idea of the word is evidently that 
of “strength.” The rendering “angels” might have arisen 
from Ps. ciii. 20, where the angels are called “heroes of 
strength;” and so the manna come from heaven (in contrast 
to bread issuing from heaven) is calledin Ps. cv. 40, “‘ Bread of 
heaven,” and so here “ bread of angels,’’who are in heaven, 
in contrast to man, the denizen of earth. The imagery here 
is most plain, for the very reason of its boldness, and no dog- 
matic inference can, therefore, be made here from the literality 
of the words, while they are open to any Midrastic pious talk. 
Yet the respected author is really serious, and infers from this 
passage that there “is something sacramental in all natural 
bread.’ And in a foot-note he enlarges upon’his attempt to convert 
metaphor into correspondences, and reducing them to realities 
a la Swedenborg. But, I would ask, how far does really the 
‘‘ correspondence” between earthly and heavenly food go? 
Earthly food has the germs of death in it, (J. Culmann’s Christ- 
liche Ethick, 1., § 21) and leads ultimately to early death. 
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Here is one gap in the “correspondence.” Then again: A 
portion of earthly food is thrown out from the living body as 
excrement. Here is another gap. To be sure, when heavenly 
food comes to us through the medium of men, we then take in 
with it a good deal of poison, which, when the spiritual emuncto- 
ries (I am speaking strictly metaphorically) are not of a constitu- 
tion spoken of in Mark vi. 18, then it willkillus. But this is 
never the case with the pure bread of heaven, the spirit of the 
words of God, the Bible. But the author regards metaphor 
as a reality, only of a lower order than that of the higher 
order, which it signifies, and the reality of the lower order 
vivified by the real life of the higher order. The respected 
author’s views are abstruse, yet discoverable. They mean the 
spiritualization of the material, which, however, I regard but 
a dangerous step to the materialization of the spirit. And as 
I know the danger, therefore, Timeo, etc., etc. But from the 
author’s premises, (which I congratulated myself on not ac- 
cepting them), the entirely bodily life is easily spiritualized. 
So is the prayer, for instance, before the Christian’s meal, ac- 
cording to the author, a prayer for the “sanctification” of his 
food, by which he means a spiritualization of it, and this is 
then, says the author, the real meaning of his text: ‘‘ give us 
this day our daily bread.”’ This is with the author only a 
trope, in which the higher in order is inverted into the lower 
in order. Bread here, he understands to mean first spiritual 
and last spiritual, because the earthly food is food by only the 
indwelling real spiritual in it. Now this is a great truth, which 
all Christians know and believe, viz.: that God’s omnipresent 
- presence upholds all things, but with this important distinction 
of the author, that they hold the material and the spiritual crea- 
tions of God as two things, and not as He amalgamates them 
into one. The author inveighs against svientists, who make all 
of the material, of nature, and nothing of the spirit. Then 
he calls certain interpreters of the Scriptures mad for doing 
the same in this part of God’s works. The author does not 
specify whom he means, but in a foot-nete on “ Inspiration” 
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he speaks “of our modern vaunted science of Biblical Her- 
meneutics,” and seems. to include all contemporary Biblical 
scholars except himself. Now, “ Inspiration ” is a fundamental 
doctrine, and I must show how I agree with the author’s idea of 
it. According to him, God, as a spirit, dwells livingly, sub- 
stantially, in all things, 40 that these visible material things 
are not only outward signs and tokens of things invisible and 
eternal, but the actual expressions of such things just as a man’s 
bodily face is the express image of his soul.”” Language is a 
queer thing! Does the author see, that his own terms “ out- 
ward signs and tokens of, etc.,” are precisely equal to his 
terms “expression of, etc.,”—pressing out of, etc.—making 
‘outward signs and tokens of, ete.?” God is, of course, the 
centre of all, and this all, which He makes, are his expressions. 
In the same way is the Bible regarded by the author. God 
made it, spoke its words, and, therefore, He dwells in the Bi- 
ble really, substantially. To the author this is spiritualization 
of matter. To me this is a dangerous step to materialization 
of spirit, to idolatry, to bibliolatry. The author is positively 
sure of the correctness of his analysis, and, therefore, he pro- 
claims then his synthesis, triumphantly, not to say intolerantly. 
But this synthesis is Ais, not the synthetic thing as it really is. 
God is in everything, and everything is in God, and yet God 
and thing are two things, and you cannot either analyze or 
synthetize here! Yet here are the words of God in a book put 
into my hands. I read it, and the writer of it speaks tome. Who 
is he? I read also another book, the writer of it speaks to me. 
Who is he? A man in either case. Who and what moved the 
man of the other book to write? Some earthly purpose, is 
my answer to both the Who and the What. Who and what 
moved the Bible writers to write? They say themselves, God, 
and the salvation of fhe world. Now the, writer of the other 
book, though finite, cannot separate himself from it. Nor can 
the Infinite writer of the Bible separate Himself from it. 
What is a book? What is The Book? Writing materials put 
together, giving thoughts to my thoughts. What if the words 
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were only spoken? Then I would hear thoughts with my 
thoughts. Who are the authors of these thoughts? A finite 
man in the one case, God, the everlasting Spirit, in the other, from 
neither of which the authors can separate themselves. How 
do you understand these thoughts by your thoughts? By 
the laws of language, logically, appropriately, honestly used. 
Can you understand both books fully and alike? No! The 
Bible is the deeper of the two, and is understood best when 
read in a prayerful mood. Which do you grasp first, the words 
or the mind of the author? The words first, as far as I can 
see, and the mind of the author last. This is my doctrine of 
Inspiration, which preserves me from idolatry and bibliolatry. 
I do not undertake a complete analysis, and make, therefore, 
no wrong synthesis. 

It is, therefore, to say the least, not necessary to spiritual- 
ize the text of the sermon, in order to give meaning to it. It 
has one without it. A certain Scotchman, hearing once of a very 
casuistic sermon, in which it was minutely described how and by 
what process of thought, and with what precautions one is to 
get to heaven, seid, he wondered whether he could get to 
heaven without a lawyer. And so I would ask here: Is it 
really necessary to understand and agree with the respected 
author in all his elaborations of this text and context, in order 
to pray the Lord’s prayer aright? Sad, indeed, would be the 
case with many of us if it were thus necessary !—for instance, 
(I omit less objectionable points), “Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven,’ the author says: “the will of God is the 
very substance of heaven.” Heaven, ergo is not a place, for 
“will” is no substance, but must have an intelligent substance 
to which it can be applied as an activity. Then it would fol- 
low, that on earth, as a substance, God’s will can be done 
sooner than in heaven. Thus the attempt to spiritualize the 
material results in the loss of the spiritual! Again, 
the kingdom of ‘God, says the respected author, “can mean 
nothing else than life from the soul,” (and, of course, this with 
the author means substance), therefore, “Give us this day our 
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daily bread,” means: “Give us angelic aliment,’’ 7. ¢. the will 
of God, so that Thy Kingdom may come in us. And so all 
the five first sentences of the Lord’s prayer mean one and the 
same thing! In other words, they are tautological! The au- 
thor forewarns himself against the possible objection being made 
of his making the petition for daily bread a mere abstraction 
by insisting that “will” is “substance.” But, sir, it is not! 
And you really spiritualize the material, and the spirit is gone! 
Ay, but the author quotes the words of the Lord in John iv. 
34, “My meat is to DO the will of Him that sent me,’ ‘and 
sees in this that “will” is “substance.” But according to such 
hermeneutics, when the Psalmist says, “ My tears have been 
my meat day and night,” (Ps. xlii. 4), we are to understand 
that he actually ate tears. But “every scribe that is instruct- 
ed unto the kingdom of heaven bringeth forth from Ais trea- 
sure things new and old.” And so I am reminded here of 
Ps, xl. 9, “To do thy will, O my God, I have desired, and 
thy law is within my bowels.’”’ This is from one of the Messi- 
anic Psalths, whose language the Lord so frequently used. The 
disciples spoke to Him (see context) about eating, and He an- 
swered them in the phraseology of that Psalm, meaning as lit- 
tle bodily sustenance as the Psalmist did. And when Wisdom 
says, ‘come eat of my bread, and drink of the wine I have 
mixed,” (Prov. ix. 5), or when Jehovah calls upon hungry 
and thirsty mankind to eat%and drink of what he calls water, 
wine, milk and fat things, (Isa. 1. 1-5), what do these all 
mean but the divine will, is therefore ‘‘ will ””—“substance” ? 
But the further I proceed in this review the clearer do I see 
. where the conflict lies now in the Christian world. Spiritual- 
ization, with utter disregard of the natural, of which the author’s 
views are representative on the one hand, and naturalization, 
with utter disregard of the spiritual, on the other hand, of 
which the rationalistic schools are representative, fascinat- 
ingly, as either of them may and do represent their views, yet 
are either of them making the words (plural) of God of 
none effect, and handing over the adherents to spiritual tyran- 
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ny? The truth alone, the happy mean, not the compromise, 
makes free indeed! The whole sermon before me is extreme spi- 
ritualization, and the author of it is so certain of his views that 
he expects every one, “who has any sense of the living inspi- 
ration (Query: Can there be a dead inspiration ?) of the Lord’s 
prayer to seein it nothing else “but the living testimony 
of Jesus Christ.” Of course, they that differ from the author, 
he regards as having no sense of the inspiration of this part of 
God's words. So extremes beget extremes ; (and in this instance 
impoliteness even.) 

The author dilates upon the petition, “ Hallowed be thy 
Name,” and makes it a prayer for the glorification of Christ’s 
humanity, bringing this in connection with John xvii. 4—6, in 
which spiritualizing confusion of ideas it comes out at last, that ~ 
we are praying for the Lord, and not as we have learned, that 
the Lord always prays for us. Keeping to the plain enough 
meaning of the words of this petition, it means to me, that God’s 
being, His name, should be kept holy in the world, which is to 
be for the world’s blessing and the Lord’s pleasure, but not His 
glorification, for He is now, already, fully glorified at the right 
hand of God, and cannot be glorified more. This prayer is for 
us, not for the Lord. The author confounds here two distinct 
ideas. The one is the Lord Jesus’ glorified humanity. The 
other is the desire that that glorified humanity should be ac- 
cepted as a truth by the world. For the former there is noth- 
ing to pray for, since it has become an accomplished, complete 
fact, after the resurrection, and was accomplished too by no 
prayer of any being except the Lord’s own for Himself. The 
latter is just what the Lord teaches us to pray for, the answer 
to which, however, will not make the deity, the glory of Christ 
any more, but His pleasure more, for so ‘ He will see (more) of 
the travail of His soul (which He has had) and be satisfied.” 
(Isa. liii. 11). 

On this topic of the Lord’s glorified humanity the author 
has a long foot-note, in which he deplores, that it is put in the 
—— by “our different Churches at this time.” Ac- 
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cording to him “ the whole Gospel is comprehended in this man- 
ifestation of God,” which “ was the supreme object of His in- 
carnation.” Here the author brings a citation from John xviii. 
87, “To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth,” which cita- 
tion the author takes as conclusive of his and exclusive of any 
other’s views. Thereader, however, will not find this passage so 
exclusively partial. But; according tothe author, “thisdoctrine”’ 
(as hestrangely calis that, which is a fact /) of the Lord’s glorified 
humanity, “is the doctrine of doctrines;” it is “the article, 
we may truly say, of a standing or falling Church.” Of 
either? I would ask; then there can not be much importance 
about a doctrine held by a falling Church. Exegetically, how- 


. ever, I understand the author from the context, and the reader 


too. But seriously speaking, I ask: Can we really speak of 
any doctrine of Christianity as a central one? Are not all 
the doctrines’ links linked together, so that taking out one all 
must fall? Here is again an unfortunate analysis, with the 
result of a bare isolation as a synthesis. Many an extreme 
Pantheist, too, accepts the glorification of Christ’s humanity, 
and speaks of it, as of God realizing Himself in the person of 
Jesus Christ. Now, is a pantheistic Church a standing or a 
falling one? The author laments that the doctrine (fact!) is 
not preached and taught at this time by Evangelical Chris- 
tians, and he finds in this neglect the reason for their having 
‘no strength against the armies of the aliene, (infidel science 
and Roman superstition).”” Of this doctrine the author wants 
a revival now. I beg leave to differ from this etiology of 
Evangelical debility. If there is a deficiency in the teaching 
and preaching in the Evangelical Church, it is neither in its 
theology, Christology or soteriology, but, I think, mostly in its 
anthropology, or, more clearly said, in its peccatology, in its 
apprehension of the doctrine of sin, what it is. This deficiency 
I see manifested in the prevalent vacillation of the doctrine of 
future punishment, and this, indeed, from an overstatement of 
soteriology. It is manifest also in the practical idolatrous cov- 
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etousness, by which the Church has become both, worldly and 
despised by the world at the same time. It is manifest also in 
the bashful preaching of the blood of Christ as the one and only 
cacrifice for sin, because this is declared as the old worn-out 
“bloody theology.” It is manifest in even the author’s own 
giving more promise to the glorification than to the humiliation 
of our incarnated Lord, to which the author is led by the old 
process of hyperspiritualization. And if we are to speak at 
all of the central doctrine of Christianity, ¢. ¢., the Christian- 
ity of both the old and the new dispensations, we can certainly 
not name any other than the sacrifice of the Christ. Sin im- 
mediately after the creation of man, and sacrifices immediately 
after that. Before the temple, within the temple, and after the 
temple, redemption is the doctrine and the name of the Chris- 
tian system, from Abel’s down to this present time. The tem- 
ples and the temple, the altars and the altar are no more, but 
there is the cross! not only Christanity’s but Christendom’s 
everlasting conquering symbol of the world—embracing altar 
and sacrifice! It cannot be from mere accident that this cross 
is the acknowledged symbol of our faith, its doctrines must be 
the centre of faith. To be sure we must go behind the cross, 
though not beyond it, and see what various Christians keep be- 
hind it. The superstitious Romanist, as well as the flattering 
Rationalist, adorn themselves with the cross; the exegetical, 
as well as the hyperspiritualizing Christian, holds the cross 
aloft before them, but we must inquire after what they hold be- 
hind this cross. Let me conclude here with the word of Paul: 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ!” 
Me genoito ! ! 
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Art. IX.—NITZSCH’S PROTESTANT THESES. 





* 
BY REV. THEODORE APPEL, D. D. 





Dk. Cart IMMANUEL Nitzscu, whose Protestant Theses we 
present below under an English form, was one of the great 
lights of German theological science in its palmiest days. In 
the gallery of distinguished German theologians, vividly de- 
scribed by Dr. Schaff in his Kirchenfreund, 1852, he occupies 
a conspicuous place. He was at first professor at Bonn and 
then afterwards at Berlin, where he succeeded Marheinecke, 
and became the colleague of Neander, Twesten and Hengsten- 
berg. Like many other theologians, he was a disciple of Schlei- 
ermacher in the wider sense, that, although touched by the 
magic wand of that wonderful theological genius, he never sac- 
rificed his individuality or independence, nor followed him 
blindly as a leader. He was much more orthodox and positive, 
and felt a deeper interest in the practical workings of Christi- 
anity and the Church. This, however, was not in conflict 
with the Catholic spirit of the school to which he belonged, 
which adopted the motto of its founder. One is your master. 
Schleiermacher sought to awaken in his students a conscious- 
ness of their own individuality, to arouse their slumbering powers, 
and then to leave them to perform their own distinctive work, 


rather than to bind them together in a stiff mechanical system. 


It is not the first instance in which the disciples were more or- 
thodox than their teacher.—Dr. Nitzsch belonged to the 
Evangelical Church and supported the Union, but he was more 
Reformed than Lutheran, at least in his practical tenden- 
cies and his faith in the Presbyterian form of Church-govern- 
ment, which, as one of the principal speakers at the Berlin 
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General Synod in 1846, he ably defended.—He wrote a num- 
ber of works of great permanent value, a system of Christian 
Doctrine, a system of Practical Theology, and many articles 
for the leading theological organs of Germany. With Drs. 
Neander and Julius Muller he assisted in founding the Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fuer Christliche Wissenschaft und Christliches Leben. 
His very able reply to Méhler’s Symbolik first appeared in a 
number of consecutive articles in the Studien und Kritiken 
and then afterwards was published in book form, whilst he was 
still professor at Bonn in 1835. It was considered as one of 
the ablest and best that was called forth by Méhler’s celebra- 
ted work, and commanded the respect of Méhler himself, who 
intended to prepare a reply to it, but was prevented from doing 
so by his untimely death. Its chief defect was its brevity, the 
book occupying only about 250 pages, whilst the Symbolik is 
a much larger work and deserves a much more extended reply. 
It was a fault of Nitzsch in all his published works that 
he was too brief, condensing his thoughts just as much as some 
German writers, on the other hand, are in the habit of expand- 
ing too much, He was probably conscious of this defect in his 
reply, and it may be this that prompted him to add so many 
theses to his book, which should not only embody the principal 
’ points which he discussed, but should also serve to supplement 
them.—The Theses exhibit a truthful exhibition of Protestant- 
_ ism in its antagonism with Romanism over against the misrep- 
resentations of its enemies. It was the mistake of Mohler, as 
is the case with too many Catholic writers, to lay too much 
stress on the private opinions of Protestant writers, instead of 
making it responsible only for what it professed to hold in its 
great confessions of the Reformation era. Bossuet, in his Va- 
riations, had erred still ‘more so in this direction, sometimes 
quoting the language of other writers in his own words, and 
making a travesty of the great communion which he would 
fain have brought into his own. Protestantism is no more a 
system of private opinions than Romanism. It has its doctri- 
nal formulas known and read of all men, that sprang up out of 
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the necessities of the times, and were intended to serve as a 
break-water against the licentiousness and subjectivity of pri- 
vate opinion, with which it is now attempted to identify it, and 
so to rule it out.—Mohler, doubless like many other Catholic 
writers, was in a quandary to account for the stupendous fact 
of Protestantism, and he, therefore, unscholarly and illogically, 
attempts to show its affinity with the old gnostic system, a re- 
semblance just as great as that which exists between water and 
oil, which will not mix. Gnosticism was proud, speculative, 
idealistic, and lost itself in dreamland. Protestantism was in- 
tensely practical and truly humble. In the beginning it did 
not speculate at all. Its chief interest was to find in the 
Scriptures an answer to the question what must I do to be 
saved, and when it found this it was satisfied. See 72d Thesis. 
The method of salvation by grace, as discovered by Luther and 
Zwingle, and as it had been discovered ages before by St. Augus- 
tin, was the pearl of great price, which gave a new birth to 
the Christian Church in the sixteenth century. This answer, un- 
utterably better than that given by the Church of Rome with 
' its mixing together of faith and good works, has emancipated the 
minds of men and filled them with joy and rejoicing in life and 
death for the last three hundred years. Mohler further identifies 
Protestantism with Socianianism, Swedenborgianism, and other 
hreesies, which the Protestant Church has all along instinctively 
ignored and eliminated. The Thesesof Dr. Nitasch are in gen- , 
eral in harmony with the views set forth in this REeviEw dur- 
ing the past, and coincide, we think, with the tactics recom- 
mended in the battle with the great enemy of the Protestant faith. 
We could wish that they were more complete. They do not rep- 
resent fully, as it appears tous, the Protestantism of the pres- 
ent day,. but this was not the object of their author. In the 
necessity of the case, he had to defond against an able oppo- 
nent the Protestantism of the Reformation. Protestantism is 
the Christianity of freedom and progress, Romanism is reaction- 
ary and stationary. {For theses that more properly exhibit 
Protestantism in its more advanced state, we refer the reader to 
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those annexed to the Principle of Protestantism by Dr. Schaff. 
The two sets will be found matually to support and complement 
each other. We live in a stormy and tempestuous period of 
Church history, and, as in the case of the mariner out at sea, 
it is necessary for us, from time to time, to know our latitude 
and longitude, so that’we may have plain sailing on our further 
voyages. The theses here reproduced will, no doubt, be useful 
to some of our readers for purposes of reference, as well as of 
edification. A special merit which they exhibit, as does also the 
book out of which they grow, is faith in Protestantism as grow- 
ing out of the Bible. They exhibit no morbid wavering of con- 
fidence in the common Protestant faith, and no yielding to the 
arrogant claims of the Church of Rome. At the same time 
they are not radical, and show no affinity with the vulgar ra- 
tionalism of the day. 
PROTESTANT THESES. 

1. The knowledge of true Christianity flows only from one 
source, the apostolic tradition as we find this preserved in the 
Holy Scriptures of the New Testament. 

2. The apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, Peter, Paul, John 
and Matthew continue to discharge the functions of their office 
at the present day, and there is no authority and no necessity 
that any one else should take their place. 

3. They still proclaim repentance and the forgiveness of sin 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, they bear testimony to the 
resurrection of Him who was crucified to every creature until 
the end of the world, they remit and retain sins, they lay the 
foundation of the Church, they instruct missionaries and 
preachers, they preside and establish church-order to the ex- 
clusion of all deputyship in the Synods which profess to be 
Christian. 

4. In regard to the extent of their preaching, the apostles 
taught more orally than they did in writing, but as to quality, 
they taught orally nothing else and nothing more. 

5. If they had taught or appointed anything else or any- 
thing more than they did in their writings, still no one 
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in our day would be able to point out a single syllable with 
certainty and truth. 

6. In case anything of the kind should be found and for 
argument’s sake admitted in the more or less doubtful writings 
of the so-called apostolic fathers, its agreement with the un- 
doubted doctrine and writings of the apostles or with the canon — 
as a whole, would nevertheless in the first place have to be 
tested. 

7. The post-apostolic tradition of Christianity is of great 
value, but when it becomes episcopal, synodical or theological, 
it is then no more apostolic, and, even if we allow that upon 
‘any point it possesses and exhibits such a unity as the apos- 
tolic, it does not constitute together with this latter a regula- 
tive canon. 

8. By the apostolic tradition persons sometimes have under- 
stood the fundamental Christian doctrine, the objective Chris- 
tian consciousness, the conception of the Christian faith, always 
the same and in harmony with itself, from whose ground no 
doctrinal development dare separate itself, and which in itself is 
to be distinguished from all polemical explanations of Scripture, 
or rather, it is to be regarded as their proper guide. What is 
true and valid in this view of the case is not in conflict with 
Protestantism, for this latter does not take the Scripture as a 
mere record but as the primitive source of the apostolical rule 
for its doctrinal basis. 

9. Justly those founders of the Catholic theology, Irenseus 
and Tertullian, opposed the general spirit of the Church to 
the subjective spirit, the historical to the gnostic spirit. The 
doctrine which was general could not however from itself prove 
itself to be divine; it must be tested with the original doctrine 
and shown to be not a mere pretended hereditary one. And 
accordingly the oldest Catholics, in order to complete their 
anti- gnostic proof, always appealed to the words of the apostles, 
as these lie before us in the Holy Scriptures. 

10. The transition of the churches from their dependence 
on the oral doctrines of the apostles to dependence on their 
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writings was a gradual one, so that Scripture was teste d by 
Scripture, and an interregnum of mere oral tradition throughout 
could not come to be established. 

11. The Church begotten by the living word of God had a 
spirit and an instinct, by virtue of which it recognized and 
acknowledged the writings of the apostles. This recognizing 
and acknowledgment involves no exercise of authority, but a 
subjection to authority. 

12, As the bearer of the historical proof of the genuine- 
ness of the canonical books, the Church exercises so much less 
a diving authority, for the reason that in this capacity she is 
able to discharge her function in a fully valid way only in har- 
mony with history in general. 

13. The Protestant Church has not received the Holy Scrip- 
tures from the present Catholic Church, nor from the Catholic 
Church of the sixteenth century, but as transmitted to her from 
that Church, in whose midst she herself finds her progressive, 
uninterrupted previous history. 

14. Everywhere in Church history, Protestantism has been 
active, where the critical, hermeneutical treatment, the spread 
and the preservation of the sacred canon have been prevalent. 

15. When St. Basil, the Great, in addition to the exoteric 
tradition of the apostles, adopted an esoteric, dogmatic and 
liturgical one, he deceived himself no less than the gnostics did, 
when they professed to have derived a higher Christian know- 
ledge through an occult channel from the apostle Matthias. 

16. The well-known saying of Augustin, “ I would not be- 
lieve the Gospel, if I did not believe the Catholic Church,” is 
either so to be understood, that he merely referred to the his- 
torical faith, or, so.as not to exclude the converse of the pro- 
position : I would not believe the Catholic Church, if I did not 
believe the Gospel; and Augustin has expressed in other words 
this thought in various places; or, that it was a profession of 
superstition or of little faith. 

17. In a scientific and moral aspect there is a continuous de- 
velopment of the Christian faith. The accidents in this devel- 
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opment, such as errors, contradictions, back-steps of every kind, 
eliminate themselves again in the progress of time from the pure 
results achieved, without putting an end to this sifting process 
at any point in time or space. 

18. In such casualties and variations Se ecclesia docens, in 
so far as it is to be sought in episcopal chairs, in councils or at 
the desks of teachers, partakes just as much so as they who 
are excluded from such chairs or such assemblages, learned and 
unlearned believers, take part in the next process of sifting the 
truth. 

19. The results of this purifying process are at all times 
won by a return to the original records of revelation, and by 
the undivided activity of a spirit of truth and sanctity, of a 
theoretical and practical interest. 

20. Valid tradition is nothing else than the unity of Chris- 
tianity in the diversity of intellectual tendencies and methods 
of teaching, which are included in its historical development. 

21. The true Church must unite the Catholic with the Pro- 
testant teaching. 

22. In consequence of the insolvable relation of the Church 
to the Holy Scripture, the true Protestant tendency is ever 
going over into the Catholic, the true Catholic tendency into 
the Protestant. 

23. In the efforts to unite these two tendencies not only 
many so-called heretics prematurely condemned, but also the 
* most prominent Church fathers and scholars, have taken more or 
less part. 

24. In the spirit of true Catholicity the Redeemer maintains 
that salvation comes from the Jews; in the spirit of the false, 
the Jews ask the question, whether any one of the elders hath 
believed in him. 

25. The Protestant trusts in the objective truth, that it pos- 
sesses the power to purify and vitalize tradition; the Catholic 
trusts in the absolute authority of those who have handed down 
tradition. 

26. The adoption of a standing hermeneutical tribunal in 
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the Church is a displacement of the true Catholic faith, brought 
about by the difficulties arising in Church government, a mix- 
ing together of Christianity and Judaism, a subjugation of 
one kind of subjectivity by another. 

27. The Scripture explains and authenticates itself; this prin- 
ciple beautifully developed in the Helvetic confession, but at the 
same time a universal Protestant fundamental principle, saves 
the philological, as well as the spiritual and theological, princi- 
ple of interpretation. 

28. On the one hand it does homage to the Catholicism of 
the laws of speech and thinking, and to the reality of the un- 
broken connection of language and culture in the history of 
races ; on the other hand, to the divine character, the unity, 
the perfection, the intelligibility and power of the sacred word 
of Scripture; and to the experience left on record by the 
greatest Church-teachers, whom the Church, in this respect, has 
produced, 

29. There is so little room for a permanent reign of subjec- 
tivity, where the interpretation of the Scripture is left free 
and there is a general confidence in the testimony of the Spirit 
of truth, that it should be taken for granted, that, under the 
postulates which are involved in the full development of the 
evangelical Church-system, every undue predominance of mere 
opinion, should be very easily overcome, and that the commu- 
nity of doctrine, which is alone truly desirable, should always 
be again secured. 

30. Open Rationalism, it is true, leads many Christians back 
into the reversed position of catechumens or out of the Church 
altogether; but it does the Church less injury and less pain 
than suppressed and secret rationalism and naturalism. 

81. The Greek Alexandrian Bible, the Jtala, the Vulgata 
and the German translation of the Bible by Luther, in view of 
the wide-spread and permanent respect in which they are held, 
are great facts worthy of all respect, noble testimonies to the 
honor of the divine word in governing languages and in civilizing 
races ; but to bind the activity of the Church to any such transla- 
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tion as the authentic text of the Bible can mean nothing else 
except to weaken respect for the original text, to prescribe to 
criticism and to impose unhealthy restrictions upon exegetical 
theology. 

82. Of the delusive pretence of a correction of the Vulgata 
by means of its own text, as transmitted to us, Roger Bacon, 
already in the thirteenth century, made a full and correct esti- 
mate to the Parisian revisors in his Opus Majus. 

38. Every error or abuse of the Roman Catholic Church, 
every Protestant truth, the entire Catholic-Protestant contro- 
versy, stands in close connection with the denial or acknowledg- 
ment of the distinction between law and gospel. 

34. Christ is no new law-giver, in general no law-giver; 
Christ is the personal, the living interpretation, the confirmation 
and the fulfillment of the divine law. 

85. The law is the limitation of human action, by which the 
relation of God to His people is prefigured, absolute right set 
forth, and all alike exercised toa knowledge of sin. The abso- 
lute religion seeks to be such a fact. 

86. The law as spirit and in virtue of its spiritual origin 
and contents, already itself leads in part to the abolition of its 
letter. 

87. The Gospel is a limitation of human intuition and expe- 
rience, through which the relation of God to His people is 
brought about and realized. Its mission by its testimony and 
faith is not to bring forth again the outward, but the inner 
theocracy. 

88. Christ, the kingly, prophetical and true high priest, is 
the end of the law; and has not again appointed high priests, 
priests and levites, but apostles. 

89. The unity, truth and holiness of the Church are attri- 
butes, which, in perfection, belong only to the inner or immedi- 
ate Church of the Lord. 

40. The temple in Zion is the type of the one spiritual 
Church of Christ; the synagogue is the preparation for the 
mediated and numerous congregation of the Lord. 
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41. The bishop is just as little a priest as the archisynago- 
gus, or ruler of the synagogue. 

42. The relation of government and subject forms the State, 
but no Church. 

43. When Church government began to call its elders priests, 
it was nevertheless done in the free sense, which lies in the 
antithesis: the priests of the Old Testament were the children 
of Aaron, the priests of the new, the best of all people on 
earth, 

44. The most of more widely spread spurious writings 
of the second and third centuries are devoted to the 
confirmation of the hierarchical conception, such as has no 
foundation in the sacred canon. 

45. Christ gave to Peter no official prerogative, and least of 
all, the commission to rule the Church in his place, as His vice- 
gerent. 

46. The commission to feed the sheep involves the idea of a 
position among the apostles, but not the idea of a primacy, and 
was conditioned and occasioned by the love of the apostle, 
which, as it denied three times, was called in question three 
times. 

47. The rock upon which Christ built His Church is living, 
confessing faith, as it became personal in Peter, and with this 
agrees the ancient and better exegetical tradition. _ 

48. Peter, as apostle, performed not a single act historically 
proved, from which he can be made to appear as a primate 
among the apostles, or in any way as vicegerent of Christ. 

39. So far as the language of Christ can refer to a preroga- 
tive of Peter, it must rest on his personality; and it would be- 
come a permanent fact only in the way of his continuous activ- 
ity in the Church. 

50. John, James and Paul, during the life-time of Peter, 
exercised equal authority with him. 

51. If it is credible or historically certain that Peter was 
ever at Rome, still not any single official act can be historically 
proved, which he could be said to have performed. 
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52. If Peter was at any time at Rome, it does not follow that 
he was the bishop; and if he was bishop, it does not follow that 
the Petrine apostolic attributes passed over to. the bishop suc- 
ceeding him there. 

53. Rome owes her ecclesiastical to her political superiority. 
The rival greatness of Constantinople could it is true found a 
patriarchal seat, which in the course of time could be furnished 
with all kinds of historical and religious supports; but so much 
less could it count on the permanent respect paid to Old Rome, 
because New Rome even in a political aspect was obliged to 
lean on the idea and name of Old Rome, and that too at decisive 
points of time. 

54. The assumed prerogative of the Roman Church in the 
narrower sense of the term, never to have failed, and never to 
fail in matters of faith, is in fact a necessary article of the 
Roman theory, and it is easily to be explained; but it can never 
be brought to harmonize with history, nor with the idea of pure 
tradition. 

55. At the time of the birth of Catholicism, not only one but 
many original er mother-churches may be witnessed. 

56. The original Church of Rome in the most ancient defini- 
tions of ecumenical dogma contributed only an equal degree of 
authority and efficacy, with many others like it. 

57. In the medieval period, the definitions regarding cultus 
and morals went forth more frequently from Rome; those con- 
cerning dogmas were brought there, and, if acceptable or other- 
wise, were approved or not approved according to circumstances. 

58. In the controversy between Catholics and Protestants, 
when it comes to patristic authorities, such as Ambrose, Chry- 
sostom, Jerome, Augustene and Gregory the Great, both sides, 
as a usual thing, alike can make their appeal: 

59. The one-sided Catholic definitions are to. be traced back 
for the most part, to Peter the Lombard. 

60. The antithesis between nature and grace is misinter- 
preted, when it is applied to primitive man. Grace is a deter- 
mination of the divine law, in which this latter is made to em- 
brace fallen and bereaved man. 
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61. Twice the scholastic theology confounds the working of 
divine providence with that of divine redemption; in the first 
place, in the doctrine of the primitive state, where it conse- 
quently demands a false supernaturalism; and, in the second 
place, in the doctrine-of free-will and the ability of fallen man, 
where it surrenders itself to a false naturalism. 

62. Primitive man was created neither in evil conflict nor in 
evil indifference, but was as such holy, just and good. 

63. This good determination of man’s nature did not exclude 
his self-determination, not his ability to determine himself, and, 
accordingly, not the possibility of evil. 

64. Actual sin, coming to be realized, even if it were not 
derived from some prompting propensity, would of itself produce 
such a propensity. 

65. Catholicism is an acknowledgment of original suffering 
and of original guilt, rather than of original sin. 

66. The Protestant doctrine concerning inability to the true 
good and the evil propensity in the natural man, furnishes only 
the idea of the corruption of his nature, but not the annihila- 
tion of his spiritual, rational capacities. 

67. The justification of the sinner is to be sure a judicial act 
of God, but at the same time a transitive one, for it produces 
peace and a childlike consciousness, 

68. In justification the love of God is poured out into our 
hearts, Rom. v. 5, that is, the love that is felt and perceived 
by us, by which our reconciling God loves us. The misappre- 
hension of this passage has led to erroneous theories. 

69. Protestantism is more strengthened than shaken by the 
remark that there is love in justifying faith as such, namely, 
humility and trust, and that therefore love still justifies, and not 
faith alone. 

70. The truthfulness of our consciousness that we do not 
possess love, of the will that seeks to obtain love, of trust in 
God as Redeemer, justifies the sinner; and therefore not the 
love which he possesses, but that which he segks to possess jus- 
tifies. Consequently it is faith that justifies. 
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71. The faith which the word of God awakens, does not take 
on its form from love, but it forms the life to love, so far as it 
is faith alone, that serves as the organ for the inworkings of 
Christ, or so far as it is the only possible communion with 
Christ. 

72. Protestantism starts out only to secure and maintain the 
new direction of the spirit, and no development of this latter 
satisfies it so fully, that it does not excite within it the felt 
want of a still more complete conversion. 

78. All Protestant lauding of faith is a direct lauding of 
love in its divine purity and truth. 

74. The law as doyya and ypdypa is restricted, temporary 
and natural; but the moral law is just as little capable of con- 
demning as it is of quickening and reconciling. He who 
charges Luther with moral indifferentism, has either not under- 
stood him or rather prefers the same charge against the apostle 
Paul. 

75. That the Christian has reason to be ashamed of his 
virtues and good works, pious Catholics have to the present 
day known and asserted as well as pious Protestants. 

76. Terrors of conscience and the fear of hell in the 
language and doctrine of the Reformation, furnish only the 
transition point to the formation of justifying faith. That kind 
of repentance, which together with faith constitutes conversion, 
is hatred of sin itself and the mortification of the old man. 

77. Repentance, that is, conversion, in the nature of things 
can therefore be only a dying and a reviving, a cessation and a 
beginning, and in the nature of things—can be,only two-fold. 

78. When the Catholic doctrine unites into one whole one- 
half of the inner conversion with two parts of the outer, it is 
led to that result by a false and pernicious intermixing of con- 
version with acts of Church discipline, or the order of salvation 
with Church order. 

79. Confessions. and restitution are relatively necessary 
manifestations, wer proofs of a converted heart, but least of 
all, parts of conversion. 
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80. There is no longer room for a Christian doctrine of 
morals, when exercises in self-government are regarded as sat- 
isfactions for sin, works of love as penalties, ecclesiastical cus- i 
toms as divine laws, ascetic counsels as behests of a more per- m, 
fect virtue, or the casuistic precepts of the New Testament as af 
purely moral or as something to be generally received as valid. 

81. The prominence of the word characterizes Protestantism, 
the prominence of the sacrament characterizes Catholicism. i 
The one corresponds with the essence of Christianity, the other 


does not. 


82. What Berengar of Tours and some of his contemporaries % 
and followers sought after, to wit: to secure the pure mysticism ; 
of the Sacrament partly against allegory or partly against su- = 
perstition, that the Reformers did actually accomplish. S 

83. Toward the end of the second century, Christian cultus f 
which had up to this point been after the pattern of the syna- 
gogue, became more and more mystified, or was more and more 
developed in the form of mystery, as it appears under the lead- 
ership of Rome, which had become already for a long time the 
metropolis of culture, also of wandering religions or of foreign, 
Grecian and Oriental mysteries. 

84. The tendency toward mysteries shows itself in the sepa- 
ration of the sacramental from the homiletical in the divine 
service, in the appellations of persons, ranks and acts, in the 
npoddyors excddyors of the eucharist, in the presupposed magic of 
the word, directly in the formulas for greeting, of proclaiming, 
and exclusion and dismission, in the imitation of temple-rela- 4 
tions, in the symbolical additions to baptism and their immediate 4 
resemblance to those employed in the introduction to the mys- , 
teries of Isis, to the customs of anointing, of burning incense i! 


and so on. 


85. In addition to the sacrament of the birth of spiritual life 
or of the new birth in man of water and spirit, there is only «| 
one more that can be co-ordinate with it, sacrament for the 
maintenance or promotion of spiritual life or sanctification. 

86. In all of the so-called seven sacraments we find abso- 
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lutely none of the marks of asacrament, which are enumerated 
in the confessions of the Church of Rome; for ordination or 
marriage effect no righteousness for salvation; penance and 
marriage have no such materies and forma, which are presup- 
posed in all sacraments, and they are not all actual institutions 
of Christ. 

87. As it concerns the baptism of children, the Catholic doc- 
trine suffers from the same want of theological thoroughness as 
the Protestant; with this exception, however, on the side of 
the former, that the exceptional case, which the infant subjectof 
baptism makes, disturbs the idea of justification, if not directly 
the sacramental idea. The validity of infant baptism is dis- 
posed of in the best way by the definings of the Anglican 
Church in regard to baptism. 

88, Already before the liturgical period, which Gregory, the 
Great, constituted, Christian worship developed itself under 
three different forms in regular succession, the apostolical, the 
half mystical or first Catholic, and the entire mystical. As 
it regards the so-called liturgies of James, Peter, Mark, and 
then of Basil and Chrysostom, they contain nothing which can 
be referred back to apostolic institution, although something 
that belongs to the first Catholic form. As a whole if not 
younger (as parts certainly are) they belong to the 
third form, by which the homiletical divine service is swal- 
lowed up by the mystical, and the whole of the chief divine 
service is treated a priori as the offering of a sacrifice. 

89. The following conceptions are impossible in Christianity, 
if itis to be thought of and lived in the spirit of the apostles: 
that Christ, having once entered into His glory, offers Him- 
self still further and ever anew to His Father for the living 
and the dead through the acts of His priests; that Christ is 
still, at this day, offered to God; that the Church offers to 
God anything else but thanks and prayer, or that it offers anything 
else but itself in the Individuality of its members; that the con- 
descension of the eemer in the holy supper is a repeated 
act of merit with God. 
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90. Christ, who henceforth dies no more, suffers no 
atoning death, no more meritorious suffering, no more gives His 
blood and life for the ransom of many, after having once en- 
tered into the most holy place and found eternal redemption, 
now places His entire saving work in the application and ex- 
tension of His merit and salvation. 

91. In the beginning, Catholics, under the unbloody offering, 
understood the offering of thanks and prayer and nothing else; 
the thanksgiving prayer had, as its object, the unconsecrated 
elements as general signs of the gift of God, and as their end, 
the divine blessing. The prayer as an intercession for the liv- 
ing and the dead sought their mediation in the merits of 
the death of Christ ; and to His mystical presentation (brought 
back again) in the consecrated elements, the thanksgiving 
prayer now also passed over. 

92. The withdrawal of the cup with the reason assigned (to 
maintain the concomitancy) is one of the most outspoken proofs 
of the faliing away of tradition from its foundation and rights, 
and of the subjection of the communion idea to that of the 
priestly and sacrificial. 

93. The elucidation of this on the opposite side is one 
among the possible Christian conceptions, provided that it does 
not proceed as a physical process, and still less, that it should 
be abbreviated or mutilated to those souls, who make it their 
own, by the stress laid on satisfaction by opponents on the 
other side. 

94. Themost thoughtful and most living Christian love can ren- 
der so little satisfaction by intercession for the militant Church, 
that it can so much the more restrain itself from intercession 
for the dead. 

95. Every invocation of every other helper except the Sa- 
viour, is ignorance or denial of the great promise made to Chris- 

*tians in Matt. xviii, 19, and John xvi. 23. 

96. In delusive security with regard to(the passive, sensual, 
superstitious and idolatrous propensity in man, which closely 
touches upon its extreme, the contra-reformation adopted 
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things foreign to original Christianity, such as invocation of 
saints, the worship of images, relics. 

97. The caution in the worship of images, which consists in 
their reference to the prototype, is unsatisfactory, for the ques- 
tion suggests itself, in what degree that reference is passive 
and only presupposed, or one that is called for and self-active. 

98. There is a too much of religious practice, because there is 
a too little of religion, and this latter is just the. cause of the 
former. 

99. Christian cultus, in its essential elements, is faith, hope, 
charity; to give effect to it mediately, Christ has appointed the 
communion of the word, of prayer, and of the sacrament. 

100. These means set in operation by believers, and arranged 
in order according to custom, according to the opportunity of 
time and place in the natural relations between contemplation and 
action, between general and peculiar life, produce Christian 
cultus in its restricted sense. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Mr. Epitor :—As the corrected 's of my article on “The History of 
the Ohio Synod,” contained in the * anuary number of THE RzFORMED 
QuARTERLY REvIEw, did not reach the prinier in time to make all the de- 
sired corrections before going to press, permit me here to direct the attention 
of the readers of the Review to the following corrections in said article : 

1. Page 145, third line, for “circle” read cycle. 

2. Page 145, in foot-note, add as the fourth-class:—4. Our more immediate 
ancestors, who settled in this Territory after 1788. 

3. Page 146, foot-note, fifth line, between Revs. Mahnenschmidt, and 
Dechant, insert this sentence: Rev. Thomas Winters, 1815, Germantown, 
Montgomery county. 

4. 147, ninth line, for “ Rev, Peter Mahnenschmidt,” read Rev. John 
Peter Mahnenschmidt. 

5. Page 148, next to last line, after “ gospel ministry” add this sentence: 
4 similar request also came from the Ohio Classis in behalf of Mr. David 

/inters. 

6. Page 149, sixth line, after the word ‘“‘ Church,” for the “semi-colon ” 
put a comma. ' 

7. Page 150, last line, for “ 1830” read 1829. 

8. Page 153, last paragraph, sixth line, for “ revised” read revived. 


9. Page 160, foot-ngte, fourth line, for “ pastors’ read persons. 
10. Page 163, seco paragraph second line, for “ hopful” read ap. 4 
11. Page 167, fourteenth line from béttom, for “ the commemoration of thei 


hundredth,” read “ the commemofation of the three hundredth,” ete. I. H. R 
Miamisburg, O. 











